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ABOUT THIS ISSUE: Whenever we build a 
project for an issue of Woodsmith, one of 
the first decisions we have to make is what 
kind of design or style should it be. 

Two projects in this issue (the blanket 
chest and quilt rack) are designed along 
“country” lines — which is our way of 
saying we don’t know exactly what to call 
the design. Both projects are sort of Early 
American, sort of Shaker, and mostly good 
old-fashioned clean design. 

Much of the same could be said of the 
wood we chose for both projects. Cherry is 
usually thought of in connection with Early 
American or Shaker furniture. It's a good 
old-fashioned wood that cuts easily (al- 
though it does have a tendency to burn if 
you hesitate during a eut), and it responds 
well “under the knife" for carving. 

Allin all, cherry is a nice wood to work 
with and fits the “country” style of both 
projects. But there's one characteristic of 
cherry that I really like. It has to do with 
one of my favorite words: patience. 

You know how I go on and on about 
being patient in almost every aspect of 
woodworking. Well, cherry is one of the 
best examples of when patience pays off. 

It has to do with the finishing stage. I 
think everyone expects cherry to have a 
deep rich red color — even before it's fin- 
ished. But in truth, cherry is often more of 
a pale salmon color (or maybe a dull red) 
when it's freshly eut. 

To “fix” the color, the easy solution is to 
apply a stain to give the wood that deep 
burgundy color it's supposed to have. But 
the best way to finish cherry is with pa- 
tience — just let it sit. 

In a matter of months, cherry can go 
from a pale salmon color to a rich red. Give 
it a year or two, and it will turn a deep rich 
burgundy color. 

"This change is the result of exposure to 
ultra-violet light. Which means you have 
to be somewhat careful with projects made 
of cherry. For example, if you were to put 
a pillow on the top of the blanket chest and 
leave it there for six months, that area 
would not be exposed to light and would 
not age (darken). 

It's the "picture on the wall" syndrome. 
For the first year or two, you have to be 
careful that all parts of the project get 
somewhat even exposure to light. 

OIL FINISHES. One other thing about 
cherry and this “country” style. We 
thought both projects would look best if 
they were finished with a natural oil finish. 
But instead of the usual "dull" oil look, I 
wanted more of a satin lustre. 

We decided to use Sutherland Welles 
polymerized tung oil, and follow Frank 


Welles' technique for applying it (de- 
scribed on page 7.) 

This is a real *hands-on" approach to 
finishing. With other finishes (like var- 
nish or lacquer), you put it on, stand back, 
and hope it turns out all right when it's dry. 
But with polymerized tung oil (and Frank 
Welles' method of putting it on), you really 
get involved with the whole process. 

When I tried this technique, I felt that 
finishing wasn't just a chore at the end of a 
project ... it was an extension of the 
project. And for the first time I'm begin- 
ning to enjoy the art of finishing. 

DOVETAILS. Just the opposite is true of 
the joinery on the blanket chest. We 
wanted to try out the new Leigh jig for 
cutting dovetails. On one hand, I have to 
marvel at this jig for its versatility, pre- 
cision, and convenience. But I lost the 
feeling of involvement. 

If I had to build a couple of dozen draw- 
ers with through dovetails, I would prob- 
ably choose the Leigh jig to speed things 
along. But for the blanket chest, I wish 
now I had gone back to the old ways. 

CARVING. Kay Mulder joined our group 
three issues ago, and since then has been 
learning the “ways of Woodsmith." Kay 
designed the quilt rack for this issue, and 
as it was nearing completion, suggested 
that some carving might be a nice addition. 
I agreed. 

Then she asked, “Who should we get in 
to do it?" *Who should we get in?" I re- 
sponded. “If you want carving, get some 
tools and you do it.” (I wasn’t quite as 
harsh as that sounds.) 

One week later, the vine and leaf design 
was part of the quilt rack. “That’s really 
nice,” I said. “How did you do it?” 

Kay quickly responded, “If you want to 
learn carving, get some tools, and do it.” 

For years Гуе wanted to learn how to 
carve, and for years I’ve made up excuses 
for why I couldn't. “It takes an artistic 
talent I don't have . . . What if I get half- 
way through and the chisel slips. . . I don't 
know what tools to use.” 

No more excuses. I got a set of tools 
(described in Sources, page 24) and tried 
it. It’s easier than I thought it would be, 
and even more fun. But I ran into some 
problems. I thought ГА do some carving 
while watching T. V. But now there's a pile 
of shavings imbedded in the living room 
carpet, and I got so involved, I missed the 
latest episode of “Dallas.” 

NEXT MAILING. We are making progress 
in our attempt to get back on a more nor- 
mal mailing schedule. The May/June issue 
of Woodsmith (No. 33) will be mailed dur- 
ing the week of June 4th, 1984. 
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Tips & Techniques 


TEMPORARY SLEEVES 


While working on a recent project, I real- 
ized I didn’t have the proper grit sanding 
sleeve for my drum sander. Since it was 
late at night, I was unable to get the fine 
grit sleeves I needed, so I came up with the 
idea of using contact cement to attach a 
piece of new sandpaper to the old sleeve. I 
wasn't sure if it would work, but the only 
other choice was to stop working. So 1 
tried it, and it worked. 

First, I cut a piece of new sandpaper to 
fit around an old worn out sanding sleeve, 
being careful not to let the ends of the 
sandpaper overlap at the joint. Then I 
coated both the sanding sleeve and the 
sandpaper with two coats of contact ce- 
ment, let it dry, and wrapped the new 
sandpaper around the sleeve. 


APPLY CONTACT CEMENT 
TO BOTH SURFACES _ 


WORN SANDING sieeve SANDING DRUM 


d 

I've used these "temporary" sleeves a 
lot, and they've held up well. And at the 
cost of replacement sleeves, it's a method 
worth using . . . even when you're not in 
a bind. 


John Milewski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Editor's Note: Mr. Milewski's method for 
temporary sanding sleeves also works 
using the pressure sensitive adhesives for 
disc sanders. The advantage to using this 
type of adhesive is that when the outer 
layer of sandpaper wears out, it can be 
pealed off and replaced with a new layer. 


THUMB SCREW WRENCH 


Adjusting and tightening the thumb screw 
on the depth stop mechanism of my Sears 
floor model drill press has always been a 
real hassle. It never stays put. I’ve tried 
tightening the thumb screw with my 
fingers, but it always works loose from the 
vibration of the drill press. I've even tried 
keeping a pair of pliers near the drill press, 
but they always seem to disappear just 
when they're needed. 

Finally, I decided to make a small, spe- 
cialized wrench to tighten the thumb 


screw. The wrench is modeled after a small 
tool used years ago by apothecaries 
(pharmacists) for loosening ground glass 
stoppers of medicine bottles. 


The wrench is simply a small piece of Y^" 
thick hardwood with а 1⁄4” groove down the 
center. I eut the groove by drilling 1⁄4” end 
holes, and routing out the waste using a 1⁄4" 
straight bit on the router table. Then I 
added a 4" hole at one end for hanging the 
tool from the drill press table. Note: The 
overall size can be varied to whatever di- 
mensions feel good in your hand. 

To use the tool, just slip the Y" groove 
over the head of the thumb screw. 


John Seidel 
Atlanta, Georgia 


REPLACEMENT THUMB SCREW 


In Woodsmith No. 31, you mentioned how 
painful it was whenever you tried to 
tighten the sharp edged thumb screw on 
the Sears 9-HT-1749 router. When I first 
bought my Sears router, I was having the 
same problem. But I solved it by using a 
totally different locking system. 


SPACER WASHERS 


USE RATCHET TO TIGHTEN NUT 


First, I removed the original thumb 
screw and bolt from the base, and replaced 
them with a 4" x 1" square head bolt, three 
small washers (which act as spacers), one 
medium sized washer, and a hex nut. 

Then I use a Ив" socket on a ratchet to 
tighten the nut after adjusting the depth of 
cut. I also use a short extension arm so the 
handle of the ratchet clears the motor of 


the router. When the ratchet is not in use, 
I keep it in the storage cabinet of the 
router table, where it's always handy. 

This system works well for me when the 
router is hand held, as well as when it's 
mounted on the router table. 


Al Williams 
Westlake, Ohio. 


SPIDER LEGS 


Recently, I purchased a Sears 10" radial 
arm saw, including their four-legged sheet 
metal stand. I also purchased a set of four 
retractable casters so the saw could be 
moved around the shop as needed. 

It wasn’t long after the saw was set up 
and the casters were attached that the 
rough floor in my shop started creating 
problems. Every time I tried to move the 


И THIN WALLED 
TUBING 


ATTACH WITH v4" BOLTS 


saw, the thin sheet metal legs would twist 
around as the casters rolled over a rough 
area. This not only made it a real hassle to 
move the saw, but it also made tipping the 
saw over a real possibility. 

To solve the problem, I added braces 
between the legs of the stand that are 
made of 1" thin-walled tubing. To attach 
the braces, I flattened the ends of the 
tubing in a vise, and drilled 1⁄4” holes 
through the ends. Then the braces are 
attached as low on the legs as possible. 

The addition of the braces prevents the 
legs from twisting, and the casters easily 
roll over the rough areas of my shop floor. 


Carl Lampl 
Tavares, Florida 


SEND IN YOUR IDEAS 


If you'd like to share a woodworking tip with other 
readers of Woodsmith, send your idea to: 
Woodsmith, Tips & Techniques, 2200 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, lowa 50312. 

We pay a minimum of $10 for tips, and $15 or 
more for special techniques (that are accepted 
for publication). Please give a complete explana- 
tion of your idea. If a sketch is needed, send it 
along; we'll draw a new one. 
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Quilt Rack 


DISPLAY AN HEIRLOOM 


My grandmother (who is now in her young 
90s) has spent two afternoons a week for 
the past 30 years with a group of her 
friends keeping the art of quilt making 
alive. When I received one of her quilts as a. 
gift, I wanted to find a way to complement 
her handiwork with some of my own. Since 
she had added some special touches to my 
quilt (grandmothers call it love), I added 
some special touches — carving — to the 
quilt rack I built to display my “new” heir- 
loom quilt. 

This quilt rack is styled along simple 
colonial lines so it won’t compete for atten- 
tion with the quilt that will be displayed 
on it. 

The rack consists of two upright sides 
which are spanned by four stretchers mor- 
tised into the uprights. 


THE UPRIGHTS 


I started this project by edge gluing 
1%6"-thick cherry stock together to form 
the uprights (A). 

LAMINATE SIDES. To create the 9" wide 
by 32” high uprights, cut three pieces of 
stock (for each upright) toa rough length of 
33" and rip them to a rough width of 34", 
see Fig. 1, Then glue and clamp them 
together. When the glue was dry, I planed 
both uprights flat. (See page 13 for a com- 
plete explanation of this technique). 

TRIM TO FINAL SIZE. Then I trimmed the 
uprights to their final length (32”) using a 
panel cutting jig on the table saw, and 
ripped equal amounts off both edges to get 
each upright to its final width (9"). 


ROUT MORTISES 


Before cutting the profile on the edges of 
the uprights, I marked the position of the 
four %"-wide by ¥2’-deep mortises on each 
side piece, see Fig. 1. Then I used a router 
and a guide fence to rout the mortises. 

POSITION FENCE. То position the fence, 
first drill ¥2"-deep pilot holes to mark the 
ends of each mortise. (I used a ?&" Forstner 
bit for these holes.) 

Then to position the guide fence, mount 
a 98" straight bit in the router and place the 
straight bit in one of the pilot holes. Trace 
around the edge of the router base with a 
pencil to mark its outside are, see Fig. 2. 
Repeat the process with the router posi- 
tioned in the second pilot hole. 

Next, clamp the guide fence to the 
workpiece so the edge of the fence just 
touches the two circles, see Fig. 3. 

ROUT MORTISES. With the router set to 
cut about Y4" deep, I made the first pass for 
the mortise by starting in one of the pilot 


holes and ending at the other. The 
second pass is made at the full Y?" depth. 

Usethis same procedure to rout the four 
mortises on both uprights. Then I went on 
to cut out the profile. 


CUT OUT PROFILE 


To save time, and to make sure that the 
profile is cut exactly the same on all four 
edges, I made a template. Transfer the 
dimensions shown in Fig. 1 to a piece of 
heavy poster board. 

Then carefully cut out the template with 
an X-acto knife, tape it down, and mark the 
profile on one half of the uprights. Flip the 
pattern over and repeat the process on the 
other half of the upright. 

CUT OUT PROFILE. Use a sabre saw (or 
band saw) to remove the waste. (I made 
the cuts just a little “wide” of the pencil 
marks so I could sand the profile to the 
exact size later.) 

CUT OUT HANDLE, То make the handles in 


the tops of the uprights, first drill 
two Y?" holes — one in each cor- 
ner of the handle. Drill the holes 
right on the marked line and then 
cut out the remaining shape of the 
handle with a sabre saw. Again 
cut a little wide ofthe line to allow 
for sanding later. 

SAND EDGES. To sand the 
curved edges at the top and bot- 
tom of the upright, I used a 1" 
sanding drum mounted in a drill 
press. 

Then to sand the straight edges 

ofthe “waste” section, Imounteda 
fencetothedrillpressanduseditas 
aguidetomove the upright evenly 
Е across Ше drum, see Fig. 4. 
On the bottom curve of the waste sec- 
tion, I switched to a sanding block to 
smooth out the profile. And finally, to sand 
the handle opening, I used a М” sanding 
drum on the drill press. 

ROUND OVER EDGES. To complete the 
uprights, I rounded over the outside edges 
(only) with a 1⁄4” rounding-over bit with 
pilot. (The inside edges are left square.) 

However, the edges on both sides of the 
handle opening are rounded over to make 
the rack more comfortable to pick up. 


STRETCHERS 


To join the two uprights and support the 
quilt, four stretchers are mounted in the 
mortises. All four start out at a rough 
length of 29". The two middle stretchers 
(В) are ripped to 3" final width. The bottom 
stretcher (D) is ripped to a final width of 
Av", 

TOP STRETCHER. As for the top stretcher 
(С), it’s made by laminating two pieces of 
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1%6"-thick by 142"-wide stock together. 
Then this laminated piece is ripped to final 
dimensions of 1” x 1". (Shop Note: De- 
pending on availability, and the kind of 
wood you're using, a 1" dowel could be 
substituted for the top rail.) 

TRIM TO FINAL LENGTH. After all the 
stretchers are ripped to their final width, 
trim them to a final length of 27%". 


CUT TENONS 


Next, ¥"-long tenons are cut on the ends 
of each rail to fit the mortises in the up- 
rights. I used the table saw to cut the 
tenons, gradually raising the blade to cut 
away equal amounts of waste on both faces 
of the stretchers to produce a 38" thick 
tenon centered on the thickness of the 
stock, see Fig. 5. (There's a complete 
explanation of this in Woodsmith No. 26.) 

As the tenons are cut, check to see that 
they fit the width of the mortises. (Snug 
but not too tight.) Then complete them by 
cutting shoulders on the top and bottom 
edges to fit the length of the mortise, see 
Fig. 6. Finally, round overthe edges ofthe 
tenon with a file to fit the routed mortise. 

BOTTOM STRETCHER. After the tenons 
are cut, I eut the bottom stretcher to the 
final shape shown in Fig. 7. This is just a 
matter of drawing a 2%" radius at the 
center of the stretcher, and a 1” radius near 
the ends. Then it can be cut and sanded to 
shape. 

ROUND OVER SHOULDERS. Finally, round 
over all four edges of each stretcher using a 
И! rounding over bit on the router table. 
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MATERIALS LIST 


Overall Dimensions: 28"W x 9"D x 32"H 
A Upright (2) 13! x 9" x 32" 
B Middle Stretchers (2) 1346" x 27%” x 3" 
C Top Stretcher (1) 1” x 27%" x 1" 
D Bottom Stretcher (1) 13⁄6" x 27%" x 4" 
Ее 


CUTTING DIAGRAM 
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FIGURE 3 
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CARVING FIGURE Z, 


Although the carving on this quilt rack is 
certainly not a requirement, it does add a 
nice touch — and is a lot easier to do than I 
thought it would be. The carving method I 
used is called incised line carving — one of 
the best techniques for someone just start- 
ing out (which is exactly what I am). 

TOOLS NEEDED. I used four basic tools to 
carve the vine and leaf design: a 60° 3mm 
V-parting tool (a 2mm would work just as 
well); a 5mm, #3 gouge; a 5mm (or 6mm) 
skew-cut chisel; and a 1mm veiner. (For 
information on buying carving tools, see 
Sources, page 24.) 

TRACING PATTERN. To duplicate the de- 
sign on the uprights and bottom rail, trans- 
fer the designs shown in Figs. 8 and 9 to a 
piece of paper. (A full size pattern is avail- 
able, see Sources, page 24.) BOTTOM STRETCHER LAYOUT 

Tape one edge of the pattern in position 
and slide a piece of carbon paper between | 
the pattern and the wood (carbon down). 

Then use a sharp pencil to trace the pat- ОДЕ | 


TOP STRETCHER 


CENTER STRETCHER 
Ae 


13248" 
TENON 


y 
2" 
ab, 


tern on the wood. ‘> |. 
CARVING TIPS. The carving techniques I ees | 
used for this vine and leaf design are easier + 
to master than I expected. 2] aja aa 


Branches. Start by cutting (incising) a CENTERED ON STOCK 
center line for the branches using the point 
of the skew chisel, see Fig. 10. Then, using | [FiGURES FIGURE 9 
the incised line as a guide, use the V- 
parting tool (see Fig. 11) to carve out a 
V-shaped groove for the branches. (The 
#3 gouge can be used to smooth out any 
rough areas on either side.) The V-grooves 
for the branches are about ?42" wide on the 
surface of the wood and / deep. 

Leaves. To make the leaves, again begin 
by incising the center line and then use the 
5mm #3 gouge to carve out the shape on 
either side of the leaf's center line. I found 
it best to start carving well inside the 
marked pattern lines with the first goug- | [FIGURE 10 | FIGURE 11 
ing cuts. Then gradually work out from the / 
center (wider and deeper) to form the leaf, 
see Fig. 12. The leaves are about Ив" wide 
on the surface and about У” deep. 

Seeds. 'The seeds are carved by holding 
the Imm veiner straight up and down and 
rotating it in a continual cireular motion 
(almost like drilling) until the %" depth is 
achieved, see Fig. 13. 

ASSEMBLY 
When the carving was complete, I lightly 
sanded the surface to remove any traces of | |BGURE 12 
oil left from my hands and any smudges ISTSIDE 2ND TA 


from the carbon paper. Then I glued the 
stretchers into the uprights. 


FINISH 


DETAIL OF CUT 
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То finish this quilt rack, I applied two coats QN 0 

of Sutherland Welles Tung Oil Sealer, | FO NO 7 c E а 

When the second sealer coats were dry, І 212840 9249 10 КЕЕ 

finish sanded the rack with 220-grit sand- 2/0 a SS USES EINER 

paper and applied three coats of medium 2 Q œ 0 S Momo UT 

luster polymerized tung oil. 2 nd ха и ДА 
222 LA 
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Polymerized Tung ОП 


AN INTERVIEW WITH FRANK WELLES 


When we were working on the arti- 
cle on oil finishes for Woodsmith No. 
30, we got acquainted with Frank 
Welles, owner of Sutherland Welles, 
Ltd., asmall company that sells tung 
oil finishes. 

It didn't take long to discover that 
Welles is a genuine eccentric. . . but 
one who knows oil finishing. About 
fifteen years ago, Welles became 
dissatisfied with traditional "surface 
applied" finishing techniques, and 
began to experiment with the pene- 
trating oil finishes, especially tung 
oil. 

He quickly became an enthusiastic 
convert — to the point that he de- 
veloped his own line of finishing 
products based on polymerized tung 
oil. 

Polymerization is a process which 
involves heating the oil and bubbling 
oxygen through it. This alters the 
chemical nature of the tung oil so it 
dries faster, cures harder, and re- 
sults in a finer, more durable luster 
than you can get with pure tung oil 
or other oil finishes. 

We've used the Sutherland Welles 
tung oil products to finish several 
projects shown in Woodsmith. The 
results were impressive, and we de- 
cided there was a lot more to learn 
about finishing with polymerized 
tung oil. 

The Sutherland Welles product list is 
extensive. But we were most interested in 
the four basie “penetrating oil finishes.” 

These four finishes are all based on 
polymerized tung oil, but have been mixed 
with different amounts of thinners and 
driers. The sealer has 1990 polymerized 
tung oil, low lustre (27%), medium lustre 
(36%), and high lustre (50%). 

Woodsmith: The only difference I can 
see between the “lustres” is that they sim- 
ply have different amounts of polymerized 
tung oil in them. 

Welles: That’s right, but the balance 
between tung oil and thinners and driers 
really makes a difference. When I first 
started, I only used the sealer and the high 
lustre, but it was too big a jump. The high 
lustre is for people who've worked with 
polymerized tung oil for a while and know 
what it does. 

Woodsmith: But it seems if someone 
started with your “low lustre,” the only 
difference would be that there’s just less 
oil going on. 

Welles: Right. The problem is that 
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for the finest Томе. Оп finishes. to finish a project. Before any oil 


people can't believe they don't have to use 
much oil, so they either put too much on in 
the first place or leave too much behind. 

When they do, the oil doesn't eure prop- 
erly, even though it seems dry to the 
touch. Then they put another heavy coat 
on top of the first, trapping the moisture, 
and the finish starts to look cloudy. 

The higher the percentage of tung oil, 
the more likely it is that there will be 
problems of this type. You can take the 
high lustre and do wonders with it, but 
first you have to understand how the line 
works. 

Woodsmith: Okay, if I were just start- 
ing out with your products, which ones 
would you recommend I use first? 

Welles: I'd start with the sealer, the low 
lustre, and the medium lustre. Then to get 
an idea of how they work, I relate it to 
painting a picture for the first time. 

When you paint a picture, you don't dip 
your brush into every color on your pal- 
lette. You concentrate on working with 
certain basic ones. But it's nice to have 
sixteen different colors available to try out 


when you’ve gained some expertise. 

Finishing wood is the same way. 
I'm not trying to sell everyone my 
entire line. Start with the basics, 
learn to use them, then move on to 
experimenting with some of the 
other products. 

Woodsmith: In your catalog, you 
mention that this line of products is 
actually part of a finishing system — 
the Loc-Lamin™ (for locking- 
laminating) Wood Finishing Sys- 
tem. This system, as I understand it, 
is nothing more than putting one 
coat of polymerized tung oil on top of 
another. That's not much different 
from putting one layer of varnish or 
laequer on top of another, is it? 

Welles: There's a big difference. 
If you put layers of varnish or lac- 
quer on top of each other, they'll 
adhere all right, but later, if some 
moisture seeps in between the lay- 
ers, they can peel apart. That can't 
happen with my system. 

By using polymerized tung oil as 
the initial sealer, you're setting up a 
base. The first sealer coat literally 
locks into the wood. Then the next 
coat goes on and chemically inter- 
loeks with the first coat, and that 
process just keeps happening. 

Woodsmith: Let's say I'm ready 


goes on I would normally sand the 
surface with a range of sandpaper grits to 
get the surface ready and then start the 
oiling process. 

Welles: I don't sand any further than 
220-grit sandpaper. It's not necessary be- 
cause once you've gone beyond 220, all 
you're doing is burnishing the wood and 
closing off the pores. 

In fact, you can get better penetration 
by sanding lightly with 120-grit to leave 
the pores open. The idea is to get the sealer 
into the wood on the first one or two coats 
to start the interlocking process. Then 
come back and do finer sanding with 
220-grit. 

Woodsmith: Let's assume I've done the 
initial sanding with 120-grit, and I'm ready 
to put the first sealer coat on. Is there any 
particular technique involved? The in- 
struetions on your cans say you can use a 
rag, brush, steel wool, or a lamb's wool 
applicator. 

Welles: When I first started using oil 
finishes, rags were the big thing. Now I 
stay away from them, except to wipe away 
excess oil. Other than for that, I really 
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don’t recommend them. I don’t think you 
have any control with rags — you don't 
have any feeling for the oil. Oil gets on the 
corner of the rag and is slopping around, 
and pretty soon, you've got overlap. 

Woodsmith: So instead of a rag or cloth, 
youuse...? 

Welles: The thing I find best for getting 
the oil out of the ean and onto the wood is a 
good natural bristle brush. It's an invest- 
ment well worth the price. 

Ilook at it this way. I'm dealing with a 
beautiful piece of wood, there's a glorious 
oil going on it, and with a china bristle 
brush, it's a real pleasure. 

Woodsmith: I'd have to agree with you. 
T've used a brush a few times and it seems 
to give better control. But let's get back to 
putting the oil on the wood. Is there any- 
thing you consider to be the most critical 
aspect of applying the oil? 

Welles: I think I'd mention two things: 
penetration and thinness. 

Penetration really applies only to the 
first couple of coats, but it's critical. The 
important thing is getting the oil deep into 
the pores. That doesn't necessarily mean 
you have to put a lot of oil on the wood. I 
recommend putting on a liberal amount for 
only the first coat of sealer. Then wait 
10-15 minutes to allow the oil to penetrate 
completely, and wipe off the excess. 

Woodsmith: You also mentioned thin- 
ness as being critical. 

Welles: Thinness is extremely impor- 
tant in finishing with polymerized tung oil. 
If you use a natural bristle brush, you can 
control the thinness, and you can brush it 
out as dry as you need to. 

After the first sealer coat, you put on 
each successive layer — thin. The first 
coat has sealed the pores, the second sealer 
coat will take less oil. 

Woodsmith: And after the first two 
sealer coats? 

Welles: The third coat should be one of. 
the tung oil finishes, such as low lustre. 
This coat needs even less oil on the brush. 
By the time you're at the fourth or fifth 
coat, we're talking minimum oil . . . brush 
it on dry. 

Woodsmith: Dry? I have to admit, I've 
never heard anyone describe applying oil 
finishes as dry. You must not put very 
much oil on the brush? 

Welles: No. Basically, you dip your 
brush lightly in the oil. Then get it dry Бу 
running it around the inside lip ofthe can to 
get off any excess. 

Woodsmith: I'm having a difficult time 
picturing this. How dry is dry? 

Welles: Г mean so dry that you think 
there's practically no oil on the brush. To 
give you an idea, I can finish one thousand 
square feet of flooring with one quart of oil. 
That's dry. 

This is the hardest part of the poly- 
merized tung oil process — getting people 


to believe that they don't need to use a lot 
of oil. 

Woodsmith: As you're brushing the oil 
on, what about problems with brush 
marks. 

Welles: If you tell me you've got brush 
marks, I can tell you right now that you've 
got too much oil on the brush. Much too 
much. You don't need all that oil because 
all you're looking for is enough oil to lock 
into the previous layer. 

Woodsmith: If the brush is that dry, it 
seems that it would be difficult to brush a 
coat of oil on the wood. Do you daub it on? 

Welles: Exactly. Move the brush 
around, and work the oil in. You'll end up 
with a gorgeous surface. 

Woodsmith: How many coats of oil do 
you lay down after sealing the wood? 

Welles: It depends on the piece and the 
amount of sheen I'm after. If I'm after a 
high French polish — something that looks 
like a real lacquer surface — I usually do it 
with six coats, including the sealer coats. A 
more mellow look requires just three or 
four coats, total. 


“All of a sudden you 
see that oil set up, and 
you have an absolutely 
gorgeous sheen.” 


Woodsmith: After the oil is brushed on, 
what next? 

Welles: After the oil is on, you still need 
to activate the chemical interlocking pro- 
cess. That’s when I use my hands to pro- 
vide some pressure and heat to make the 
oil molecules interlock more quickly. 

For example, I put on medium lustre 
finish and brush it out dry. If I find I’ve got 
too much on, I come back right away witha 
rag, and wipe off the excess. 

Then I take the palm of my hand and run 
it — you know, sort of rub it — on the side 
of my pants to heat it up. Then I come 
down quickly on the oil with that heated 
palm. I sort of "hit" it, coming down on it 
with a nice swoop and following through. 

. You do that, and all of a sudden you just 
see that oil set up on you, going from liquid 
to solid state, and you have an absolutely 
gorgeous sheen. But, don't overdo it. Too 
much of this will dull the finish or leave 
streaks. 

Woodsmith: That brings up a good 
point. Part of learning how to use a finish 
involves how to fix it when it's not the way 
you want it. I'm thinking of the finish on 
the clock we built for Woodsmith No. 30. 
It's a little too glossy. How could it be 
dulled down a little without completely 
taking off the sheen? 

Welles: You probably have too much oil 
on it, so it's too shiny. You can take fine 


steel wool (#0000) and just buff down the 
finish. Then go back over it with the low 
lustre finish to restore a little of the sheen. 
Put the low lustre on a little wet, then just 
wipe it off. 

Ishould also say that when you're trying 
to take down the sheen, you definitely 
shouldn't use the "palm of your hand" 
method to rub in the oil since that brings up 
the sheen. 

Woodsmith: There are times when I'd 
like to get more oil on the surface for pro- 
tection, but I don't want a glossy finish. 
How would you go about that? 

Welles: I'd stay with the low lustre fin- 
ish. Either brush it on or wipe it on with a 
rag, then quickly buff it out with steel 
wool. Each time you'll be adding pro- 
tection, but without adding sheen. 

Woodsmith: 1f the piece is too dull and 
you want a glossier sheen? 

Welles: Use a higher lustre. But really 
there's more to it than that. You have to be 
aware of things like the temperature and 
humidity because they will affect the final 
outcome. If you're working in a well- 
ventilated room, but with no direct breeze 
— where the temperature is about 60° to 
70° with a relative humidity from 45% to 
55%, that would be ideal. 

In these conditions, you can just brush 
the oil on dry, use the heated palm of your 
hand, and the piece will have a nice lustre. 

Woodsmith: I'd like to ask about one of 
thetechniques I've used in the past with oil 
finishes. It involves wet sanding on the 
initial coat. When I'm working with an 
open-pored wood, like oak, I usually wet- 
sand the first coat of oil to form a sawdust 
slurry to seal the pores. 

Welles: I don't object if you do that. But 
the thing with wet sanding is that the 
texture of the wood just doesn't come 
through. What you do with this process is 
close down the pores — and that keeps any 
more oil from penetrating. 

It amounts to filling the wood. I don't 
object, if that’s what you want, but it's just 
not the natural look. 

Woodsmith: What about putting your 
tung oil products over stains — Minwax 
stain, for instance? 

Welles: At one time I would have 
jumped up and down about mixing prod- 
ucts. But I’ve gotten over it. In fact, I 
recently finished a table and used Minwax 
— although differently than they 
recommend. 

In the case of the table, I wanted to tone 
down the graining of the wood. ГА already 
used my own stains, in which the color is 
part of the oil. But the color was pulled 
deep into the wood, and I thought the grain 
stood out too much. 

What I wanted was a surface stain to 
solve the problem, and that's where I used 
Minwax. I poured off half the solvents, 
stirred up the pigments, dipped a rag in it, 
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and ran it lightly across the surface. Then, 
after the thinners had evaporated and the 
stain was completely dry, I came back and 
used my medium lustre oil on top of it. 

One nice thing about Minwax is they 
havea whole combination of colors — earth 
colors — and that’s great. 

Woodsmith: You're pretty sold on using 
tung oil. But there must be times when 
there are some disadvantages. 

Welles: There is a disadvantage in the 
sense that tung oil requires a maintenance 
schedule — a piece of furniture that’s fin- 
ished with tung oil has to be re-oiled 
occasionally. 

Take a kitchen table, for instance. If you 
finish it with tung oil and follow the main- 
tenance schedule, you'll end up with a 
beautiful piece with a lot of eharacter. But 
if you know you're not going to take care of 
it, then finishing it with tung oil is ridic- 
ulous because within а уеаг, all you'll have 
is a sort of dried out, ugly surface. 

Woodsmith: For tables I think I would 
use varnish or polyurethane. 

Welles: When you know you're not go- 


The finishing techniques Frank Welles 
describes in this article are quite differ- 
ent from any we've used before. 

After talking with Welles, I decided to 
go back to the shop and try out his 
method of finishing with polymerized 
tung oil. 

SAND WITH 120-GRIT. As a test, I used a 
piece of cherry. First I sanded it with 
120-grit sandpaper, then gave it a light 
sanding with 180-grit to smooth the sur- 
face, and vacuumed off all the dust. 

FIRST COAT: SEALER. Then I brushed 
on a coat of Sutherland Welles “sealer” 
with a natural bristle brush. This sealer 
coat was not a thin coat. Rather, I put on 
enough sealer so the entire surface 
looked wet, yet not “puddled” anywhere. 
After 15 minutes I wiped off the excess 
oil, and let the sealer coat dry overnight. 

SECOND COAT: SEALER. The next day, I 
applied another coat of sealer. Again this 
coat was put on so the whole surface 
looked wet. But it was obvious that the 
wood didn't require as much oil. 

SAND WITH 220-GRIT. I let the second 
sealer coat dry overnight. Then I sanded 
the surface lightly with 220-grit sand- 
paper, and used a tack cloth to remove 
the sanding dust. 

THIRD COAT: LOW LUSTRE. Now I was 
ready to try a coat of “low lustre” finish 
— this time using Welles' suggestion to 
“brush it on dry." If nothing else, I 
wanted to see just how little oil I could 
actually put on a piece of wood and still 
get it to look "finished." 


ie found it was easy to get too much oil 


ing to keep up with the maintenance, I'd 
recommend sealing the piece with tung oil. 
Then use polyurethane mixed with tung oil 
on the surface. [Ed. note: Welles has a 
pre-mixed tung oil/polyurethane product 
in his line.] The sheen will remain, the 
wood will be protected, and the piece will 
have that "clean look." 

Woodsmith: You also have a tung oil 
varnish in your line, When I use this kind 
of finish I usually lay down a thick coat and 
leave it at that. In effect, I treat it like a 
thinned-down version of regular varnish. 

Welles: Well, that approach is fast and 
foolproof, so I can't argue against it if it 
accomplishes what you want. 

But practically speaking, you're not get- 
ting the best possible strength out of the 
finish because you're not using a system of 
interlocked layers. Flowing on one extra- 
heavy coat won't give you that strength. 

And as for esthetics, it's just not the 
same. You're not getting the absolute 
beauty out of the wood that you can get. 

You said it yourself in your first article: 
patience. That's a beautiful word. It's a 


matter of understanding what’s going on, 
and having some patience. I am a big be- 
liever that if you take the time, you'll be 
fully rewarded at the end. 

Woodsmith: Any final advice? 

Welles: I think one of the most impor- 
tant things about all of this is realizing that 
wood is a living thing and applying a finish 
is a creative art. . . like an artist painting 
a picture. 

An artist can use the same colors in two 
paintings, but by using different tech- 
niques, he gets very different results. 

The same thing is true of tung oil. I can 
finish two pieces of wood with the same 
tung oil products and get quite different 
looks by putting each coat on a little thin- 
ner, or wiping it down sooner, or palming it 
harder with my hand. 

So, start with the basics, learn them, 
then experiment. That’s the way to do it. 
Pretty soon, you'll be doing great things 
with tung oil. There's nothing like it. 

At the end of a project, you can stand 
back and say, “Wow! That's beautiful." 

It's exciting stuff. 


SHOP TEST. e e what we found out 


on the brush. I dipped the bristles of the 
brush into the oil about 2”, and ran them 
out "dry" on the rim of the can. (This 
reminded me of cleaning out a paint brush 
at the end of a painting job.) 

As I began to brush on the oil, I quickly 
discovered that it cannot be applied with 
long brush strokes. Rather, I had to lightly 
daub and swirl the bristles on the surface. 
Then I smoothed and spread the oil with 
short brush strokes. 

Although it took longer to cover the 
surface than with a fully-loaded brush, 
soon the board did have a thin coat of 
glistening oil on it. 

I let this coat “eure” overnight, and the 
next day the finish was indeed a low lustre 
— a kind of dull satin look. 

LIGHTING CONDITIONS. Аз I was ар- 
plying this coat of low lustre, I found that it 
helps to have proper lighting. A me- 
chanic’s shop light came in handy to shine 
overthe surface so I could see where the oil 
was — and where it wasn't. 

FOURTH COAT: LOW LUSTRE. Forthe next 
coat, I used basically the same technique 
— but with even less oil on the brush. I 
barely touched the brush in the oil and then 
daubed the oil on the board, smoothing it 
out with the tip of the brush to get a thin, 
even layer of oil over the entire surface. 

HAND RUBBING. At this point, I was 
starting to get more involved with this 
whole process and couldn't resist getting 
some "hands-on experience." I wanted to 
see what would happen if I rubbed out 
the oil. 

I used long strokes (a motion much like 


using a plane to smooth the surface). 
Very quickly my palm heated up and the 
oil responded as Welles said it would. It 
seems to "set up" right away. 

“This is it,” I thought. The finish had 
the kind of hand-rubbed look I'd dreamed 
of, but eould never attain. 

EXPERIMENTS. After several more ex- 
periments, I learned that it is possible to 
get too little oil on the brush. On one 
attempt I had to stipple the brush (almost 
smash it) onto the surface. After letting 
this eoat dry overnight, I discovered the 
surface was a little rough. 

Fortunately, tung oil is very forgiving. 
The "error" was easy to correct by ap- 
plying another coat of low lustre oil (a 
little heavier this time) and rubbing out 
the surface with steel wool. 

I also tried coats of medium lustre and 
high lustre. Although the percentages of 
tung oil in these lustres increase only 
moderately, there's quite a difference in 
the way they behave. Both of these lus- 
tres create quite a "drag" when they're 
rubbed out, and also produce more of a 
sheen (almost a gloss) to the final 
appearance. 

CONCLUSIONS. When I talked with 
Frank Welles, he was obviously excited 
about this method of finishing. His 
excitement has rubbed off. But I think 
Frank would agree, that finishing with 
polymerized tung oil takes getting in- 
volved with the finishing process (and 
maybe a few disappointments). а 


everything else, Ше best finish is Ше one 
that’s applied with patience. 
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Although no two woodworkers approach 
things the same way, there's one trait that 
seems common to all of us. Every wood- 
worker I know cannot bear to throw away 
even the smallest scrap of wood. 

But once all that scrap is collected, what 
can be done with it? 

My solution is easy. When the scrap bin 
is overflowing, it's time to glue all those 
precious pieces together to make cutting 
boards. 


THE DESIGN 


In the past when I made cutting boards, I 
let the scraps dictate the design. By select- 
ing wide and narrow pieces from a variety 
of woods, each cutting board developed its 
own unique pattern. 

For a while, I liked this random ap- 
proach. Then my drive for organization got 
the better of me. I had to "design" a ran- 
dom pattern — and make a cutting board 
that was a little out of the ordi- 
nary. That's how this set of cut- 
ting boards came about. 

Each of the three increas- 
ingly larger boards has an iden- 
tieal pattern, as shown in the 
photo. To achieve this effect, 
there's a little trick involved. 


LAMINATE PIECES 


But before getting to the trick, 
the first step is to laminate 
enough scrap to get three | 
blanks with a rough size of 10%" 
x 16", see Fig. 2. (I made the 
three blanks out of maple, wal- 
nut and cherry.) 

CHOICE OF GLUE. To glue-up UE 
blanks, I used Wilhold Marine Plastic 
Resin glue. (This is a powdered glue that's 
mixed with water to form a thin paste.) 
This glue is waterproof (in cold water) — 
making it nice for projects that will be 
subjected to an occasional soaking. 


However, Titebond or Elmer's Pro- 
fessional (the “yellow” glues) could also be 
used since the exposure to water isn't (or 
shouldn't) be that great. 

TRIM TOSIZE. After the glue is dry, plane 
both sides of each blank flat and then trim 
all three blanks to an equal size of 10/2" by 
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15V", see Fig. 3. 

TACK BOARDS TOGETHER. Now for the 
trick. The key to getting identical *mix and 
match” patterns on three cutting boards is 
to eut the three blanks as a set. То do this, 
tack-glue the three blanks together by 
running a thin bead of glue about V2" from 
the ends of two of the blanks, see Fig. 4. 
Then clamp them together, see Fig. 5. 


MARK THE PATTERN 


After the glue is dry, the pattern can be 
marked on the top blank of the set. When I 
started out with these designs, I simply 
marked straight lines to make bands rang- 
ing in width from ?&" to 1⁄4” wide, as 
shown in the first drawing in Fig. 1. 
Then I began to experiment with 
tapered cuts, as shown in the middle draw- 
ing. And finally, I added a curved band saw 
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cut — which is the pattern used for the 
cutting boards shown in the photo. 

Any pattern can be used, just draw the 
pattern you want on the three-blank as- 
sembly. Then before any cuts are made, 
use a square to extend the ends of the 
pattern lines straight down on the ends of 
the blanks, see Fig. 6. (These extended 
lines will help align the tapered cuts.) 


CUTTING THE TAPERS 


Although a taper jig can be used to make 
the tapered cuts, I found it difficult to align 
the cuts so they started and finished 
exactly where I wanted them. Instead, I 
tacked a piece of 1⁄4" Masonite to the bot- 
tom of the three-blank assembly and used 
it as a guide to cut the tapers. 

(Note: Since the three-blank assembly 
will be angled on the Masonite, the Mason- 
ite must be cut extra-wide so it extends 
beyond the opposite edge of the blanks. 
Also, it should be long enough to extend a 
few inches beyond both ends of the 
blanks.) 

Cut the Masonite to size and then align 
one edge of the Masonite with the lines 
marked on the ends of the blanks. Tack the 
Masonite down so the nail holes are only in 
the last 1” at each end of the blanks. 

CUT TAPERS. Now, to cut the tapers, it’s 
simply a matter of pushing the right edge 
of the Masonite tight against the fence ona 
table saw. Then adjust the fence so the left 
edge of the Masonite touches the inside of 
the blade, see Fig. 8. 

Then make the taper cuts. After each 
cut, simply reposition the Masonite on the 
blanks to make the next cut, see Fig. 9. 


CURVED CUT 


If you want to include a curved cut, it must 
be made on a band saw. (A sabre saw 
cannot make a smooth enough cut.) 

Even on a band saw, this cut is trickier 
than it seems. To reduce the chance of 
making little blips along the curve, I used à 
Y2"-wide blade in the band saw. This size 
blade limits the sharpness of the eurve — 
in effect forcing a gently curved cut. 

Shop Note: Before cutting the blanks, I 
made a few trial euts on some scrap ply- 
wood to get the feel of it. The trick is to cut 
the curve in one continuous motion. 


SPLIT APART 


After the curve is cut, each of the seg- 
ments is split apart, see Fig. 11. To do this, 
I placed a chisel on the joint line between 
the boards, and with one or two taps broke 
the glue bond at the ends. (The ends may 
chip out as the segments are split apart. 
Butthis isn't a problem because these ends 
will be trimmed off later.) 

After splitting the segments apart, I 
scraped as much glue as I could off the ends 
and started to arrange the pieces in their 
final positions. 
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ASSEMBLE THE PIECES 


Since the segments were cut from a three- 
blank set, all of the segments are com- 
pletely interchangeable. I re-arranged 
them (as shown in Fig. 12) to make the 
three “mix and match" cutting boards. 

GLUE UP. After the pieces are arranged, 
they can be glued together. But this can 
quickly get out of hand (especially if there 
are curved pieces). 

To help hold all the segments in line 
while clamping, arrange them ona piece of 
scrap plywood and nail cleats tight against 
the ends to keep the segments aligned, see 
Fig. 18. Then before applying the glue, 
pick up the pieces and lay a piece of waxed 
paper down to prevent them from being 
glued to the plywood. 

Apply glue to the edges of each segment 
and clamp them together with pipe clamps. 
When the glue is dry to the touch, take off 
the pipe clamps and scrape the excess glue 
off the joint lines. Then plane each board 
flat. 

RAISED GRAIN. One problem I usually 
run into with cutting boards is raised 
grain. The first time they get wet, the 
grain raises and creates a very rough sur- 
face. To prevent this, sprinkle some water 
on the surface of the boards after they're 
planed. Then when the water dries off, 
sand the surface with 220-grit sandpaper. 
Repeat this process until the grain doesn't 
raise any more. 


CUT TO SIZE 


One of the nice things about this set of 
eutting boards is the variety of sizes. But 
before cutting them to the three sizes 
shown in Fig. 15, all three boards should be 
trimmed to one a standard size. 

"Trim 1" off both ends of each board so the 
final length is 13%". (This should remove 
the nail holes and any chipped out areas on 
the ends of the boards.) 

Then trim only one edge (as shown in 
Fig. 14) so the final width is 10". (Note: All 
three boards must be trimmed exactly the 
same way, if you want the pattern on the 
final three-board set to match.) 

To make the middle-sized board, trim 
212" on the bottom end, and 2" off the right 
edge, see Fig. 15. For the small board, 
trim 5" off the bottom edge, and 4" off the 
right edge. 


FINISHING STEPS 


To complete these boards, cut a 14" radius 
on all four corners, and drill a 1"-diameter 
hole in one corner. Then round the edges 
with a V4" round-over bit, and also round 
over the edges of the hole, see Fig. 16. 

To finish these boards, I used Martens 
Wood Preservative. This is an oil and wax 
finish that meets FDA requirements as a 
food additive. (It's safe around food, but is 
not intended for internal use.) 


FIGURE 12 
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Edge Gluing 


THE PROCEDURE FOR GLUING-UP PANELS 


There's a paradox in wood- [FIGURE 1 
working: the basic techniques 
(the ones that appear to be 
easy) are usually the most diffi- 
cult to master. For example, 
the first time I had to glue sev- 
eral narrow boards together to 
form a wide panel (which I 
thought should to be a relatively 
easy task), I wound up makinga | 
whole series of mistakes. 

My first problem was want- 
ing to get it done . . . quickly. 
But gluing boards edge-to-edge 
to form a wide panel requires 
patience. The result must be a 
panel that looks finished — not 
like just a bunch of boards glued 
together. 

All of the projects shown in 
this issue require wide “panels” 
of solid wood. In fact, it's a basic re- 
quirement of almost every woodworking 
project. 


SELECTING THE BOARDS 


The first step in gluing up a panel is to 
choose the boards that will be glued 
together. This is also the first problem. 
WARPED BOARDS. Although wood is a 
wonderful material to work with, it has its 
faults. The first thing I do (out of habit, I 
suppose) when I pick out a board is sight 
down along the edge to see if it’s bowed 
(curled та U shape along its length), see 
Fig. 2. Then I put a steel rule across the 
width of the board to see if it's cupped 
(curled in a U shape across its width). 
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COMMON FORMS 
OF WARPING 


If the board is either bowed or cupped, 
"s best not to use it. (If the bow or cup is 

ery slight, it can be used. But I'm never 
surprised if the panel turns out the same 
way.) 

However, whenever I find a board that’s 
twisted (where opposite corners are curled 
up), I don't use it. Twisting is often diffi- 
cult to detect with the first inspection of a 


long board. Sometimes twist doesn't ap- 
pear until after a long board is cut down to 
smaller sizes. If a board is twisted (no 
matter how slight the twist), don't use it. 

GRAIN AND COLOR: After selecting 
boards that seem to be in pretty good 
shape, I look at the grain pattern and the 
color of the boards. This should be done 
with a degree of sensitivity. When strips 
from several boards are glued together, 
you want to be able to see them as a fin- 
ished panel — without the distractions of. 
variations in color and grain patterns be- 
tween adjoining strips. 

Although it's difficult to find boards that 
match perfectly in color, they should at 
least be kissing cousins. Then they should 
be arranged so the grain patterns look like 
they “melt” together. 


CUT TO ROUGH SIZE 


Once the boards are selected, there's a 
tendency to use only a few wide boards to 
make a wide panel. Instead, several nar- 
row boards should be used. Why? 

The wider the board, the greater the 
chance of cupping (curling across the 
width), and the greater the chance the 
glued-up panel will look like the rolling 
prairie. However, if the boards are ripped 
down to 3" to 5" widths, the effect of cup- 
ping is reduced, In fact, a wide board that's 
slightly cupped, can be “corrected” by rip- 
ping it down to narrower widths, which, in 
effect, reduces the amount of cup in each 
piece to within workable limits. 

After the boards are selected, cut them 
to rough length (about 1” to 2” longer than 
needed for the panel size). Then rip them 
to rough width. 


RIP TO ROUGH WIDTH. This 
ripping process should actually 
be done in two stages. First the 
boards are eut to rough width — 
but they don't have to be the 
same rough width. When I was 
gluing up the panel for the top 
(lid) of the blanket chest (shown 
on page 16), I knew I wanted to 
end up with an 18"-wide panel. 

Some of the strips in this 
panel are only 2" wide while 
some are 4" wide. It was a mat- 
ter of getting the most (the best 
parts) out of the wood that was 
available. 

ALLOW EXTRA WIDTH. Аз the 
boards are ripped to rough 
width, it's best to allow an extra 
34" or so on each board. (The 
second stage of ripping will re- 
duce the width of the boards, sometimes 
by as much as ¥4".) 

CHECK FOR TWIST. After the boards are 
ripped to rough width, place them on a flat 
surface (the top of the table saw) and check 
each board for twist. (Place your fingers at 
the ends of the boards and try to rock 
them. If they rock, they're twisted and 
shouldn't be used.) 

SQUARE-UP EDGES. If the boards are free 
of twist, I go ahead to the second stage of 
the ripping process. The edges of each 
strip must be squared-up — so they're 
straight along their length and exactly 
perpendicular with the face of the board. 

How do you get the edges square? 

This is a procedure that’s open to much 
debate. The old-timers used a hand plane 
to square and straighten the edges. And in 
the process, also planed a very slight hol- 
low down the length of the edge. (I have to 
admit this technique requires more skill 
than I have.) 

The theory here is that when the strips 
are slightly hollowed, there will be tension 
at the ends as they’re clamped together. 
Then later, as the wood dries and gives off 
moisture there’s less chance of the ends of 
the finished panel splitting. 

JOINTER. Modern cabinet shops take a 
more straight-forward approach. A jointer 
is used to straighten the board down its 
length, and at the same time square the 
edges. But I think jointers can do more 
harm than good. If there’s wild grain, or if 
the grain simply changes directions any- 
where along the length of the edge, the 
result can be chip out. 

So, how do you square the edges? 

I use a table saw. Although a saw blade 
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produces a slightly rougher cut than a 
jointer, it doesn’t create chip-out. 

There are two requirements if a table 
saw is used. First, the right blade. I use a 
Freud 50-tooth carbide combination blade. 
(Although a rip blade can be used, it 
usually produces a very rough edge. So I 
prefer combination blades.) The second 
requirement is to make sure the blade is 
exactly perpendicular to the table. (Note: 
If the blade is even slightly off, the edges 
will be beveled. Then when the boards are 
clamped together, the panel will bow 
across its width, see Fig. 3.) 


WHEN CLAMPED, PANEL WILL BOW 


TRIM PASSES. When the table saw is set 
up, I make multiple passes to rip as clean 
an edge as I can. The process goes like this: 
After rough-cutting the strips to width, 
take a very light pass on each edge, setting 
the fence so less than half the thickness of 
the blade actually makes the cut. This 
method produces a very clean cut. 

BODY MOTION. Body motion here also 
helps. Make a smooth even cut down the 
length of the board, and try not to stop or 
hesitate while ripping. 

CHECK FOR GAPS. After cutting enough 
boards for the panel, again lay them on a 
flat surface and push them together with 
hand pressure only. If the joints between 
the boards are tight, I know I’m half-way 
there. Next, flip the boards over and check 
the joints on the bottom side. If these 
joints are also tight, I’m all the way there. 

However, if the joints are not tight, it 
probably means the saw blade was not set 
accurately (at exactly 90°), or the board 
wasn’t held tight against the fence. Make 
adjustments and rip another set of light 
passes on the edges of the boards. 

Of course, this process will reduce the 
final width of each board — by as much as 
4". So, there has to be enough extra width 
when you start out so there will be enough 
left to make the panel. 

In addition, the total width of the boards 
should allow an extra V?" for the width of 
the panel before it’s glued up. (This allows 
enough to trim the panel to final size after 
it's glued and clamped.) 


ARRANGE GRAIN PATTERN 


After the edges are squared up, the boards 
could be glued together. But spending a 
little extra time at this stage means the 
difference between a finished panel and 
just a bunch of boards glued together. 


First, arrange the boards so there's an 
even flow of grain pattern and color be- 
tween one board and the next. Choose the 
best side of each board, and shuffle them 
around to get a nice visual effect. 

Aren't you supposed to arrange the 
boards so the grain curves up on the first 
board, down on the second (see F'ig. 4), up, 
down, etc.? 


FIGURE 4 


END GRAIN ALTERNATED UP AND DOWN 


I guess that's what you're supposed to 
do. But there's always some flaw that 
goofs things up. I choose the best face of 
each board and make that the top. 

I ean't deny that alternating the grain 
up and down makes sense. But I'd rather 
have a nice-looking panel when I'm done. (I 
should add here that we've followed this 
approach with all the projects shown in 
Woodsmith, and haven't had any 
problems.) 

Besides, there's another aspect of grain 
direction that's rarely mentioned, and I 
think more important. 

When the panel is glued-up, it still has to 
be smoothed. I use a hand plane to do this. 
Here it's important to have the grain going 
in the same direction on all the boards that 
make up the panel. 

How do you determine the grain direc- 
tion on the face of the panel? 

"There's a misconception about how to 
determine the grain direction for planing. 
When looking at the face side of a board, 
the grain usually forms a series of “У” 
patterns that “point” in one direction. 
There’s a natural tendency to want to 
plane in that direction — “with the grain." 


NOTE: V-PATTERNS ` 
DO NOT 


IN DIRECTION OF PLANING 


However, the only way to tell the grain 
direction on the face of a board is to look at 
the grain on the edge of the board, see 
Fig. 5. 

If you're lucky, the grain lines on the 
edge will gently curve to one face of the 
other for the entire length of the board. 
When gluing up the boards, arrange them 
so the grain curves to the same face on the 
entire panel. (I draw arrows on both faces 
of each board to keep things straight.) 


| But wood is wood, and sometimes the 


grain pattern on the edge is wavy — it 
switches back and forth. When confronted 
with this situation, I make a democratic 
decision: the majority of the grain pattern 
wins. That is, I arrange the boards so the 
majority of the grain angles toward one 
face of the panel to reduce tear-out prob- 
lems when planing. 

MARK BOARDS. After all the boards are 
arranged for color and grain pattern, I 
mark them to keep things straight during 
the glue-up stage. The easiest way to do 
this is with a carpenter's triangle, refer to 
Fig. 1. 

Just draw a large triangle across all the 
boards. Then, through the confusion of 
what follows, the boards can easily be re- 
turned to their intended sequence. 


DOWELS AND SPLINES 


The boards have been chosen for grain and 
color, the edges are cut square, and I'm 
ready to glue them together. 

Wait. Don't you have to use dowels or 
splines to get a good joint? 

Again, this is a question that's open to 
debate. It's usually said that dowels should 
be used for edge-to-edge joints. 

I personally don't ever use dowels for 
edge joints. It's difficult enough to get two 
opposing dowel holes aligned, much less a 
whole series of opposing holes down the 
length of every board. If the dowel holes 
are not aligned with extreme accuracy, 
they’re just defeating the whole purpose. 

But don’t dowels or splines help 
straighten out warped boards? 

As for straightening out warped boards 
with dowels or splines, it’s questionable. 
All this is doing is creating a “tug of war” 
by joining boards that are warped in op- 
posite directions. But the boards must be 
of equal warp, and equal strength. Other- 
wise, you just get a slightly less warped 
assembly. 

SPLID The real benefit of dowels or 
splines is not to straighten out warped 
boards, but to get the boards flush across 
the surface of the glued-up panel. 


FIGURE 6 
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DEPTH OF GROOVES 


When I need some help aligning the 
boards so they’re flush (which reduces the 
amount of planing later), I prefer to use 
splines set in grooves, refer to Fig. 6. 

The critical thing here is to cut the 
grooves (for the splines) so they’re all 
exactly the same distance from the face 
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side (top) of the panel. 

To do this, place the face side of the 
board against the fence of the table saw 
and cut a groove on one edge. (Here I use a 
40-tooth carbide rip blade.) Then “cart- 
wheel" the board (flip it end for end so the 
same face is still against the fence) and cut 
a groove on the other edge. 

As for the splines, I like to use %” 
Masonite. (It fits the kerf of the Freud 
blade nicely.) The splines should be cut to 
width so they're a smidgen narrower than 
the combined depth of the grooves. (This 
allows a relief for the glue.) 


TEST CLAMP 


All of this work is for one purpose: to glue 
the boards together. Everything is ready, 
all that's needed is Ше glue and clamps. . . 
and patience. 

Before applying any glue, I make a dry 
test run to check things out. This is im- 
portant because it’s the last chance to catch 
any problems (and correct them) before 
the glue goes on. 

CLAMPS. When clamping, I like to use 
pipe clamps. You need enough clamps so 
they're spaced no more than 6" to 8" apart. 
Also, they should be alternated — one on 
top, the next on the bottom, ete. This tends 
to equalize the cupping caused by the 
clamping pressure, see Fig. 1. 

Also, the clamps should be laid out on a 
flat surface. (If they’re on an uneven sur- 
face, it’s more likely that the panel will be 
warped.) 

Now tighten the clamps just enough so 
the gap between the boards disappears. 
Then lay a long steel rule or framing 
square across the width of the panel. You 
may find the panel is cupped. This problem 
should be solved before the glue goes on. 

If you're sure the edges are square, then 
the problem is usually with the pipe 
clamps. Loosen and tighten them, trying 
to get the boards flush across the top. It 
may also help to fasten hand screws across 
the ends of the panel, see Fig. 1. Loosen 
the pipe clamps, tighten the hand screws, 
then tighten the pipe clamps. 


GLUING UP THE BOARDS 


When the boards are flush and free of 
warp, I loosen all the clamps and turn the 
boards on edge. Then, before applying the 
glue, place strips of waxed paper over the 
bottom clamps. (If any glue is squeezed out 
and touches the pipe, there will be a chemi- 
cal reaction forming a black splotch on the 
wood.) Now I'm ready to glue. 

What glue is best to use? 

The vast majority of the time I use 
Franklin Titebond or Elmer's Carpenter's 
glue. Both of these are “yellow” glues that 
set up rather quickly. If I need more as- 
sembly time, I switch to Weldwood Plastic 
Resin glue (a powdered glue that's mixed 
with water and allows a 15 minute 


assembly time). 

APPLY GLUE. To apply the glue, run a 
bead down the edge of the first board. 
Then spread it evenly over the edge with a 
small brush. I use a flat artist's brush with 
Y?"-long nylon bristles. Another choice 
would be a Y?" paint brush with the bristles 
cut back to about ?4" long. 

How much glue should be applied? 

After running a bead down the edge and 
spreading it with the brush, the glue 
should have a kind of glossy appearance all 
along the edge. If the glue appears dull ina 
spot or two, it meansit's soaked in. Apply a 
little more. It's difficult to get too much 
glue on — it will just drip off the edge. It 
won't hurt the joint, but it makes a mess. 

Note: If splines are used, you can glue 
them into the grooves, but it's not neces- 
sary. After applying glue to the edges of 
the boards, just slide the splines in the 
grooves, and push the boards together. 

After glue is applied to one edge of each 
board, lay the boards flat on the pipe 
clamps. Then lay strips of waxed paper 
over the top of the panel and position the 
remaining pipe clamps. 

TIGHTEN CLAMPS. Then tighten the 
clamps. If you're using hand screws, place 
waxed paper on the ends of the panel, and 
tighten the hand screws first. 

As the pipe clamps are tightened, an 
even line of glue should seep out between 
the boards. (This may appear as a line of 
beads of glue.) That's good. You know 
there's enough glue in the joint so it’s not 
starved, but not so much that glue is slop- 
ping all over the place. 

ALIGN BOARDS. Just as in the test clamp- 
ing procedure, check the surface of the 
panel with a steel rule or framing square to 
make sure it’s not cupped. If you’re not 
using splines to align the boards, you may 
have to tap the boards flush. (I like to use 
one of those Stanley “Dead Blow” black 
plastic hammers to do this. You can make 
pretty hefty taps without marring the sur- 
face of the panel.) 

Should the excess glue that squeezes out 
be wiped off with a damp cloth? 

The instructions on most glue bottles 
recommend that you wipe up excess glue. I 
don't. I think that wiping with a damp cloth 
at this point dilutes the glue and forces it 
into the wood — making it very difficult to 
remove later. 

I leave the boards clamped up just the 
way they are for an hour or two — until the 
squeezed-out glue along the joints is dry to 
the touch. Then I take off the clamps and 
use a paint scraper (the kind used to scrape 
paint off the side of a house) to scrape away 
the dried glue. 


WHAT WENT WRONG 


After the excess glue is scraped off, place 
the panel on one end and lean it against a 
wall so it’s as straight up and down as you 


can get it. Then let it rest (at least over- 
night) so the glue in the joints has a chance 
to dry thoroughly. 

CHECK FOR WARP. The next day, check 
for warp. Place a steel rule over the width 
of the panel to see if it's cupped. Then 
check for twist by placing the panel on the 
top of a table saw and try to rock it. 

It's not unusual for one or both of these 
problems to show up. But they shouldn't 
be severe because the panel can be flat- 
tened only to a small extent by planing or 
sanding. 

If the panel is excessively cupped or 
twisted, there's only one solution: eut the 
boards down the joint lines and start over. 
I've had to do this more than once. It's 
frustrating, but it's the only solution if you 
want a flat panel. (This is also why the 
panel should start out extra-wide.) 


SMOOTHING THE PANEL 


Although every effort has been made to 
make the panel as flat as possible during 
the glue-up phase, it still has to be 
smoothed. The easiest way to do this is to 
take the panel to a cabinet shop equipped 
with a large drum or stroke sander, and let 
them do it. But that's no fun. 

One of the nicest experiences in the 
world (of woodworking) is to use a hand 
plane to smooth a panel. Granted, it takes 
some work, but it's a thoroughly re- 
warding task. 

А panel ean Бе smoothed to near per- 
fection with one plane: a jack plane. The 
one I use is a 14" corrugated bottom 
Record 05 jack plane. (It costs about $65.) 
When the plane iron is sharp and it's set 
just right, there's no better feeling in the 
world. 

There isn't enough room in this issue to 
go into all the details of planing a panel, but 
the steps necessary to adjust, sharpen, 
and use a hand plane are discussed in detail 
in Woodsmith No. 23. 


CUT PANEL TO SIZE 


After the panel is planed smooth, the last 
step is to cut it to final size. Since the ends 
of the boards are probably staggered, I use 
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a simple panel cutting jig to trim off the 
ends, see Fig. 7. (Making this jig is dis- 
cussed in Woodsmith No. 18.) 

After it’s cut to length, the edges are 
ripped down to final width to produce a 
smooth, finished panel. 
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Blanket Chest 


Have you ever noticed how dovetails are 
always hidden away on the corners of a 
drawer? It’s never seemed quite right to 
me that one of the strongest, and most 
asthetically pleasing joints used in wood- 
working is constantly kept from view. 

This hasn't always been the case. In the 
18th and 19th centuries, country furniture 
often used dovetail joinery because of its 
strength and durability. Rather than 
spending a lot of time and effort hiding the 
joinery, craftsmen used the exposed dove- 
tails as both an integral part of their de- 
sign, and as a display of their skill. 

This is one reason why country fur- 
niture, with its simple, functional design 
has always fascinated me. So it was only 
natural to use this “country” style when I 
decided to incorporate exposed dovetail 
joinery in a typically old-fashioned project 
— a blanket chest. 

Unlike many of the modern hope chests, 
with their overabundance of frills, this 
chest is modeled after some of the original 
country versions. The drawers are a good 
example. Unlike the false fronts that are 
tacked on the modern versions, all three 
drawers on this chest are functional. 

In keeping with the traditional theme, I 
decided to build the chest out of cherry. . . 
a wood that was very abundant, and often 
used during this period. Although moths 
aren't the problem today they were at one 
time, I added cedar to the bottom of the 
main box so that every time I open the lid, 
the aromatic scent fills the room. 


THE FRAMES 


The blanket chest consists of three sec- 
tions: the main box, the drawer carcase 
that houses the drawers, and the kick- 
board assembly. I started by building the 
two frames that form the drawer carcase. 

Both of the frames that form the drawer 
carcase are identical, and use typical web 
frame construction that includes v4" Ma- 
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sonite panels, and cedar closet lining 
(available at local lumberyards) attached 
over the panels. 

The first step is to cut the stiles (A and 
B) and rails (C) for the upper and lower 
frames 1” to 2” longer than their finished 
lengths, and to a final width of 2/4", see 
Fig. 1. 

PANEL GROOVES. Next, grooves are cut 
for attaching the Masonite panels on inside 
edge of each frame member. Using a piece 
of the cedar as a guide, the groove is posi- 
tioned so that the cedar will be flush with 
the frame members after it’s attached to 
the Masonite panels, see Fig. 2. Then a 
Y4"-wide groove (matching the thickness of 
the Masonite) is cut у” deep on the inside 
edges of the front and back rails (C), the 


end stiles (A); and on both edges of the 
center stiles (B), see Fig. 3. 

APRON AND DIVIDER GROOVES. The next 
step is to cut grooves for mounting the 
aprons and drawer dividers between the 
frames, see Fig. 3. For mounting the 
aprons, cut a J4" x И groove on one face of 
the back rails (C) and end stiles (A), 94” 
from the inside edge, see Fig. 3. For the 
drawer dividers, cut a Vi" x 1⁄4" groove оп 
one face of the center stiles, centered on 
their width. 

MITERING THE FRAME. Once the grooves 
are cut, the frame members are mitered to 
final length. The front and back rails (C) 
are mitered 43%" long. from point to point, 
and the end stiles (A) are mitered to 18/1" 
lengths, see Fig. 1. 
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CUT TENONS. To join the center stiles (B) 
between the front and back rails, stub 
tenons are cut on both ends to fit the 
grooves in the rails. The final shoulder-to- 
shoulder length of the center stiles should 
equal the heel-to-heel length of the end 
stiles (1394"). 

PANELS. Once the tenons are cut, the end 
panels (U) are cut 10%’ x 14%", and dry 
assembled with the frame to find the di- 
mensions for the center panel (V). Then 
measure the center opening, and cut a Yi" 
Masonite panel to fit the groove-to-groove 
dimensions, see Fig. 4. 

ASSEMBLY. After the panels are cut to 
size, dry clamp both frames together to 
make sure that everything fits and the 
assembly is square. Once everything 
checks out, glue both frames together . . . 
with the panels glued in place. 


MOLDING 


When the frames are dry, 3 is trimmed 
off all four sides of the upper frame, see 
Fig. 5. By eutting an equal amount off all 
four sides, the grooves for the apron and 
drawer dividers in the upper frame remain 
perfectly aligned with the grooves in the 
lower frame. (In this case, the upper frame 
will be a total of %4” smaller in both dimen- 
sions than the lower frame.) 

RABBET THE LOWER FRAME. Next, a rab- 
bet is cut on the bottom edge of the lower 
frames so the kickboard can be joined to it. 
Note: When cutting this rabbet, be sure 
it’s on the face without the И x И" groove, 
see Lower Frame detail in Fig. 6. 

ROUT THE EDGE. The top outside edges 
on both frames are routed using a Y?" cor- 
ner round bit, leaving an 4” shoulder. 
Note: On the upper frame, this molding is 
cut on the face without the У" x YA" groove, 
see Fig. 6. On the lower frame, this cut is 
made on the face with the groove. 

After the corner round was cut on both 
frames, I softened the bottom edges of the 
upper frame, see Fig. 6. This edge can be 
removed with a sander, or with a ИМ" 
rounding over bit set for a very shallow cut. 

CEDAR LINING. Next, the cedar closet 
lining is attached over the panels. First, 
trim off the tongue and groove moldings on 
the edges of the cedar. Then I ripped five 
equal width pieces to fit the panel opening, 
leaving a small gap between each piece for 
expansion, and cut the cedar to fit snug 
lengthwise in the panel opening. 

To glue the cedar to the frames, I used 
yellow glue and clamped the slats in place 
using clamping boards and pipe clamps, 
see Fig. 7. 

SAND. With the cedar glued in place, 
lightly sand both the cedar and the frame. 
(Note: Be careful not to oversand the 
edges of the frame that mate with the box 
and drawer carcase.) Then the frames are 
joined with aprons and dividers to form the 
drawer carcase. 
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THE DRAWER CARCASE 


Aprons and drawer dividers are used to 
connect the two web frames, and complete 
the drawer carcase assembly, see Fig. 9. I 
started by cutting the aprons (D and E), 
and the drawer dividers (F) 5" wide, and to 
rough lengths, see Fig. 8. 

TONGUES. The next step is to form 
tongues on the aprons and dividers that fit 
the 4"-wide grooves in the frames. On the 
drawer dividers (F), rabbets are cut on 
both edges to form tongues centered on the 
thickness of the divider, see Fig. 8. The 
shoulder-to-shoulder width between the 
rabbets should be 42". 

Onthe aprons (D and E), rabbets are eut 
so the tongues are flush with the inside 
face of the apron. Be sure that the 
shoulder-to-shoulder width is exactly the 
same as on the drawer dividers (47^). 

MITERS. The back corners of the aprons 
are joined with a mitered spline joint to 
help keep everything lined up during as- 
sembly. Miter the back corners of the side 
aprons so the tongue is on the heel side of 
the miter, see Fig. 9. Then the front edge 
on both end aprons is trimmed so the over- 
all length is 16%". Also, trim back the 
tongue on the aprons to fit the grooves in 
the frames, see Fig. 10. 

Next, I inserted both end aprons (D) in 
the upper frame, and mitered the back 
apron (E) to fit between them. 

MITERED SPLINE. While the saw is still 
set at 45°, cut 4" -deep kerfonthe face ofthe 
miters for the %" thick Masonite splines, 
see Detail in Fig. 9. 

TRIM DIVIDERS. Then the drawer divid- 
ers (Е) are trimmed to the length of the end 
aprons, less the thickness of the back ap- 
ron (so the front edges of the dividers and 
aprons are flush). 

DRAWER GUIDES. To complete the 
drawer carcase, I cut V&" x %” drawer 
guides, and glued them to the end aprons 
and drawer dividers as shown in Fig. 10 & 
11. Although all the parts for the drawer 
carcase are finished at this point, it’s not 
assembled until after the kickboard as- 
sembly and the main box are built. 


KICKBOARD ASSEMBLY 


The kickboard assembly consists of a 
molded frame that’s joined with miter and 
splines, see Fig. 12. 

The kickboard sides are cut 342" wide 
and long enough to fit the rabbet on the 
bottom edge of the lower frame, see Fig. 
12. Then the patterns shown in Fig. 13 are 
traced on the kiekboard sides, cut out 
using a band saw, and the kickboard as- 
sembly is glued together. 


MAIN BOX 


With both the drawer carcase and kick- 
board assembly finished, it's finally time to 
cut some dovetails. 
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GLUING UP. The first step is to glue up 
enough stock to produce two solid-wood 
panels for the front and back (I) with rough 
dimensions of 12" x 42", and two panels for 
the ends (J) with rough dimensions of 12" x 
17". (See page 13 for the step-by-step pro- 
cedure I used.) 

After the panels are glued together, 
flatten them using a hand plane or belt 
sander. Then trim the panels for the front 
and back to final dimensions of 11?" x 
4174s", and the end panels to 1142 x 167”. 

Note: So the dovetail corners can be 
sanded flush after assembly, the mea- 
surements given are Ив" longer than the 
final dimensions of the box. 

DOVETAILS. I used the layout shown in 
Fig. 14, and cut the dovetails using the 
router jig shown on page 22. Of course, if 
the spirit moves you, the dovetails can also 
be cut by hand (see Woodsmith No. 19). 
After the dovetails are cut, the box is glued 
together, and the dovetail corners are 
sanded flush. 


ASSEMBLY 


Once the main box is glued together, the 
drawer carcase is attached to the bottom 
edge of the box. 

UPPER FRAME. The first step is to attach 
the upper frame of the drawer сагсаве to 
the box. To do this, center the molded edge 
of the upper frame around the bottom edge 
of the box, see Fig. 15. Then clamp the 
frame to the box, and drill pilot holes for 
#8 x 1" woodscrews 1%” from the out- 
side edge of the frame members. Finally, I 
unclamped the frame, applied glue to the 
bottom edge, and screwed the upper frame 
to the box. 

APRONS. To assemble the rest of the 
drawer carcase, glue the aprons (with the 
splines in the mitered corners), the drawer 
dividers and the lower frame in place. 
Note: Be sure to keep the front edges of 
the drawer dividers and end aprons in line. 

KICKBOARD. After the drawer carcase 
assembly has dried, the kickboard is glued 
to the rabbet on the bottom edge of the 
lower drawer carcase frame, see Fig. 15. 


LIP MOLDING 


With the bottom section completed, I flip- 
ped the cabinet right side up and started on 
the lip molding for the top edge of the box. 

To make the lip molding, rip enough 
stock 1%" wide for all four sides of the box. 
Then cut a V&"-deep groove 28" from the 
outside edge of the molding, see Fig. 16. 
(Note: Adjust the width of this groove to 
fit the top edge of the cabinet.) 

Next, rout а У” cove on the bottom 
outside edge of the lip molding, and re- 
move the sharp corners on the inside edges 
using a 1⁄4" rounding over bit set at a very 
shallow depth. Finally, miter the lip 
molding to fit the rim of the box, and glue it. 
in place, see Fig. 17. 
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FIGURE 18 


THE LID 


Even though the first thing most people 
notice on a blanket chest is its lid, most 
contemporary chests are sold with either 
cushions covering the lid, or a little railing 
around the perimeter. 

For the lid on this chest, I decided to 
follow the design found on most traditional 
chests — a flat, solid-wood lid that's simple 
in design, and lets the beauty of the wood 
speak for itself. 

GLUING. Since the lid overhangs the lip 
molding ?4" on all four sides, the first step 
is to glue up enough stock to produce a 
panel that can be trimmed down to provide 
Ше 36” overhang. Then the lid (M) is 
| planed flat, and trimmed to its final 
aya" dimensions. 

MOLDING. After the lid is trimmed to 
final size, its outside edge is molded witha 
Y?" rounding over bit, leaving an '&" shoul- 
der, see Cross Section detail in Fig. 18. 
Then on the bottom outside edge, the 
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СЕРНЕ "— I ALIGN OUTSIDE EDGE different from its modern counterparts are 
TO DRAWER S ERA Oe three functional drawers. The drawers 


Vie" SPACE 1ле" SPACE OF APRON are built in two sections; the four-sided 
drawer, and the false fronts that are 
molded to match the design of the chest. 
DRAWERS. The first step is to cut the Y^" 
drawer stock for the fronts and backs (N 

E | 12" + 18" E em 12" | and 0) to fit between the drawer runners, 
and Ив" narrower than the height of the 
DRAWER DIMENSIONS openings. Then cut the sides of the draw- 
ers (P) 15" long (for a 1" clearance at the 
back of the drawer), and to the same width 


SMALL DRAWER FRONT/BACK GROOVE 74" ЕЙ ier 
(2 PIECES) FROM BOTTOM as the drawer fronts. 
YA" WIDE, зла" DEEP enira anra 
ONIA PIECES JOINERY. To keep the joinery consistent, 


I used through dovetails routed with the 
jig shown on page 22 (the spacing is shown 
in Fig. 20). (Note: These drawers could 
also be joined with half blind dovetails 
using the standard router fixtures re- 
viewed in Woodsmith No. 22.) 

After completing the corner joinery, cut 
a И" groove for the drawer bottom (Q and 
R) %" from the bottom edge, see Fig. 20. 
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^ © BOTTOM. Finally, dry clamp the drawers 
LARGE DRAWER RONTIEACE together and measure the groove-to- 


groove openings for the drawer bottoms. 
Then eut the 4" Masonite bottoms to fit, 
and glue the drawers together with the 
drawer bottoms in place. (Shop Note: To 
apply clamping pressure to the tails, I used 
the clamping block shown in Fig. 21.) 
FALSE FRONTS. Each drawer has а "6" 
thick false front that’s attached directly to 
the drawer front. To find the dimensions 
for the large false front (S), measure from 
center to center on the drawer dividers, 
vx зз see Fig. 19. Then cut Ше large false front 
ROUNDING to this length, and to the same height as 
OVER BIT 7| | the drawers. 
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To find the lengths for the small drawer 
fronts (T), measure the distance from the 
center of the drawer dividers to the out- 
side edge of the side apron, and subtract 
Vs" for clearance, see Fig. 19. Then cut the 
two small false fronts to length, and to the 
same height as the drawers. 

MOLDING. The outside edges on the false 
fronts are routed with a Y?" rounding over 
bit to match the moldings on the cabinet, 
see Fig. 22. Then I attached the large false 
front centered on the large drawer, and 
the small drawer fronts so they're flush 
with the outside face ofthe end aprons, see 
Fig. 23. 


HARDWARE 


DRAWER PULLS. The drawer pulls I used 
(see Sources on page 24) are centered on 
the width, 124" down from the top edge of 
the drawer fronts, and the screw holes are 
counter-bored from the back, see Fig. 22. 

LOCK. To mount the full mortise lock, I 
drilled a series of 38" holes 1" from the front 
edge of the lip molding, see Fig. 24. Then 
the hole for the key is drilled, and the 
escutcheon is mounted over the key hole. 

HINGES. When mounting the special 
hinges (that are designed for the excessive 
overhang of the lid), mortise them into 
both the lip molding and the lid, see 
Fig. 25. Then I added an optional (and 
expensive, see Sources page 24) lid sup- 
port to prevent the lid from slamming 
shut. 

FINISH. Naturally, I couldn't resist using 
the polymerized tung oil described on page 
7. So I applied two coats of tung oil sealer, 
and four coats of medium luster tung oil. 
Note: Be sure not to finish the cedar, or 
you'll reduce its aromatic characteristic. 
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CUTTING DIAGRAM 


Overall Dimensions: 22'"H х 1854"W - 4374"L 
End Stiles (4) Whe x 274 — 181/2 
Center Stiles (4) We x 2V4 — 1494 
Frt/Bk Rails (4) We x 274 — 43% 
End Aprons (2) "A. x 5 — 16/2 
Back Apron (1) 136 x 5 — 42a 
Drawer Dividers (2) 1346 x 5 — 151516 
Kickboard Frt/Bk (2) 13⁄4. x 3⁄2 — 43% 
Kickboard Ends (2) Ve x 31/2 — 18% 
Box Frt/Bk (2) 1e x 11⁄2 — 41 
Box Ends (2) We x 1172 — 16 
Top lip Frt/Bk (2) 1e x 134 — 422 
Top Lip Ends (2) 1346 x 14 — 17⁄4 
Lid (1) 16 х 1777 — 43Ув 
Sm Drawer Frt/Bk (4) Мах 4⁄6 — 11 

Lg Drawer Frt/Bk (2) — 4 x 47/16 — 16'5e 
Drawer Sides (6) Va x Ао — 15 

Sm Drawer Bottom (2) cut fo fit 

Lg Drawer Bottom (2) cut to fit 

Lg False Front (1) 13/6 x 47/s — 18 
Sm False Front (2) 16 x 47/16 — 12 
End Panel (4) Va x 10% — 14% 
Center Panel (2) Vs x 163/4 — 14% 
Aromatic Red Cedar cut to fit 
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Tools of the Trade 


LEIGH DOVETAIL ROUTER JIG 


Traditionally, dovetails have 
been cut using nothing more than 
a few hand tools and a steady 
hand. But recently, a new # 
method for eutting through dove- 
tails — using a router jig — has 
been developed by a Canadian 
firm ealled Leigh. We purchased 
the new Leigh jig to see how it 
works, and how its dovetails 
compared to those cut using the 
time tested method . . . by hand. 

What we discovered was that 
the Leigh jig eut through dove- 
tails that looked identical to those 
cut by hand (their width and spac- 
ings can even be adjusted), and fit 
together as if they'd been cut by a 
master. Although the jig is very 
easy to use, it takes a tremendous 
toll on the pocketbook. Getting set up to 
cut the dovetails on the Blanket Chest (on 
page 16) cost us around $200, including all 
the little extras. 

THE TWO-SIDED TEMPLATE. The Leigh 
jig works on a slightly different principle 
than the more common half-blind dovetail 
jigs. With the Leigh jig, both the tailpiece 
and the pinpiece are cut in separate oper- 
ations. To accomplish this, the jig uses a 
two-sided template with straight fingers 
on one side, and tapered fingers on the 
other, see photo. 

The jig also requires two bits — a dove- 
tail bit to cut the tails, and a straight bit to 
cut the pins. 

GUIDE BUSHINGS. As with all dovetail 
router jigs, guide bushings (see chart 
below) are used to guide the router be- 
tween the fingers of the template. Note: 
The %" diameter guide bushing for the 
Porter/Cable router I used was too long, 
and had to be cut back so it was slightly less 
than the thickness of the template fingers. 

ROUTER BITS. The Leigh jig can produce 
three different size dovetails, using vari- 
ous combinations of straight and dovetail 
router bits, see chart below. One major 
drawback is that the 34” dovetail bit has a 


Y?" diameter shank, and requires using а 


router with a %" collet ... something 
many routers simply don’t have. 
Although most of these bits appear to be 
fairly common, I discovered the bits we 
had in our shop were too short to allow a 
full depth of cut below the template 
fingers. The only bits I could find that were 
long enough are sold by the catalog firms 
offering the jig, see Sources, page 24. 
Note: The 94" dovetail bit is included with 
the 24” version of the Leigh jig. 
ADJUSTABLE SPACINGS. Setting the 
width and spacings between the dovetails 
simply requires removing the top slide 
bar, loosening the finger screws with the 
wrench provided, and repositioning the 
fingers as needed. The limitations on how 


“close the dovetail pins can be positioned 


are shown in the chart below. (Note: Each 
finger extends to both sides of the tem- 
plate. So as they’re moved, the size and 
spacings for both the tails and the pins are 
affected equally.) 

Trying to set the fingers on the template 
for cutting dovetails to a predetermined 
spacing (as on the Blanket Chest) is kind of 
a headache. Although the jig comes with 
instructions that clearly show how it’s 


Y 


used, the description of how to 
set the spacing on the template is 
poor. I had to make several trial 
1 joints to figure out the proper 
location for the fingers. 

THICKNESS OF STOCK. The 
chart below shows the maximum 
thiekness of stock that can be 
used on the Leigh jig. There's 
also one other restriction: the size 
of the dovetail is dictated by the 
thickness of the stock. This could 
be a problem, for example, when 
a %" drawer front with Y?" 
drawer sides is being made. In 
this case, the dovetails must be 
3" wide (which tends to be rather 
clumsy looking on a drawer), 
rather than the typical V?" dove- 
tails found on most drawers. 

VISIBILITY. One of the most distracting 
things about using the Leigh jig is that 
when it's mounted in a vise (as recom- 
mended), you have to be on your knees to 
see what's going on. 

But overall, the jig performed with no 
major problems, and produced beautiful 
through dovetails that fit together so well 
it was almost eerie. 

PRICES. If there's one major drawback 
with this jig, it's the price. The Leigh jig 
comes in two models, a 12" ($140-$150) and 
a 24" (8250-8275) version. (Note: The dove- 
tails on the Blanket Chest can be cut with 
either size jig.) Both models are available 
from Garrett Wade or Woodcraft Supply, 
see Sources on page 24. 

Although the price of the jig is high, 
after adding the cost of the long-shaft 
carbide-tipped bits and the proper bush- 
ings, the cost of the 12" jig can jump as high 
as $220, and the 24" jig almost requires a 
second mortgage at around $330. 

Even though the Leigh jig cuts beautiful 
through dovetails, this kind of investment 
seems to make sense only if you have to cut 
a lot of dovetails. In most cases, I think I 
would take the time to cut dovetails by 
hand, and pocket the difference. 
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Talking Shop 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


GLUE BRUSHES 


In the past, whenever I spread glue on the 
edges of a board, I always used a у” paint 
brush with the bristles cut back to about 
34" in length. But the brush became more 
hassle than it was worth. The problem was 
that the bristles kept pulling out and the 
ferrule got rusty after a while. 

Then two years ago, I tried using a high 
quality artist’s brush. We bought a flat, 
¥s!-wide brush with ¥2"-long nylon bristles 
and a brass ferrule (which won't rust). The 
$8 price tag on this rather small brush 
seemed outrageous, but I have to admit it 
was worth the money. 

The short stiff bristles make it easy to 
spread the glue and control the amount of 
glue that’s put on. But the real advantage 
is that these brushes don’t seem to wear 
out. We've used it on every project shown 
in Woodsmith for the past two years, and 
it’s still in good shape. 

Plus, I can’t count the number of times I 
forgot to wash it out right away, and had to 
leave it soaking to soften the dried glue. 
The ferrule doesn’t rust, and the bristles 
stay put — even after soaking (I hate to 
admit it) two or three weeks. It’s not 
cheap, but I think it’s worth the price. 


HINGE MORTISES 


As I was building the Blanket Chest, the 
most tense moments came as I was cutting 
the mortises for the hinges. Unfortunately, 
this isn’t unusual for me. After spending 
hours and hours on construction, a mere 
slip of the hand at this stage, and good-bye 
project. I can never seem to get that out of 
my mind. 

So in my efforts to become super- 
cautious during the “hardware stage” of 
the project, I’ve come up with a few tech- 
niques that really help. 

ALIGN HINGE. The first step is to use the 
hinge itself as a guide to the size of the 
mortise. Then to keep the hinge aligned 
properly as the mortise is marked out, I 
butt the edge of the hinge against the edge 
of a square. (Keeping the hinge square is 
necessary to eliminate binding during 
opening that occurs when the hinges are 
either toed-in, or toed-out.) 

SCORE OUTLINE. Then to mark the out- 
line for the mortise, I use a sharp Xacto 
knife and score around the perimeter of the 
hinge, keeping the point of the blade tight 
against the bottom edge of the hinge. This 
scoring mark severs the fibers of the wood, 
and makes chipout at the edge of the mor- 
tise unlikely. The end result is a clean, 


accurate outline for the hinge mortise. 

ROUT MORTISE. After the outline of the 
hinge is scored, I use a router to rout all the 
mortise. Using a router with a small (4” or 
YA") straight bit eliminates any pulling 
normally associated with a router, and 
produces a mortise with a consistent depth 
and a flat bottom. 

However, trying to follow a shallow 
score mark by sighting through the collet 
opening in the base of a router can be 
diffieult, if not impossible. To make the 
outline of the mortise more visible, I mask 
it off with masking tape. 

Then I set the router to cut about 12" 
deep (making trial euts on a test piece to 
check the depth of eut) and slowly rout out 
the mortise within the masked off borders. 
It usually takes several very light passes 
to reach the final depth of the mortise. 
Note: Be sure to remove the masking tape 
on the last pass with the router so the 
depth of the mortise equals the exact 
thickness of the hinge flap. 


DOVETAIL CLAMPING BLOCK 


Trying to clamp a dovetail joint together 
isn't as easy as first impressions would lead 
you to believe. 

The key to clamping a dovetail joint is to 


Ren CLAMPING PADS 
OVER TAILS 


apply pressure only to the tailpiece . . . 
thatis, directly over the tails. An easy way 
to do this is to use a dovetail clamping 
block. The block is simply a piece of hard- 
wood with “clamping pads” that line up 
with the tails on the dovetail joint. 


NUMBERED BITS 


I have a chart which specifies pilot holes 
for wood screws in terms of bit numbers 


running from No. 12 to No. 75. I have been 
unable to find a precise definition of those 
numbers and would appreciate anything 
you can tell me. Thank you. 


W.A. Quammen 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The designation for drill bit diameters 
varies from one type of drill bit to another. 
Most of the bits used in woodworking 
(spade bits, brad point bits, and Forstner 
bits) are calibrated in inches. But twist 
bits, which are used to eut both wood and 
metal, are labeled with several systems. 
The most recognizable system of labeling 
isin inches, but letter and number systems 
(representing wire gauge sizes) are also 
used. 

The letter and number labeling systems 
are most often used in the metal working 
field. Metal working, with its extremely 
precisen requirements, often requires not 
only having a large range of bits, but also 
bits that increase in size in extremely small 
inerements. With this in mind, these three 
systems (numbers, letters, and fractions) 
designate a total of 138 different bit sizes 
between .0135" and .5". 

For woodworkers, this level of accuracy 
is overkill to say the least. For even the 
most accurate work, bits increasing in «is 
are pushing the limits of accuracy needed 
in woodworking. 

The problem Mr. Quammen is facing is 
that some charts still list the bit diameter 
for shank and pilot holes by letters or num- 
bers. And unless you have a chart to con- 
vert these to inches, there's no way to 
know what size bit to use. 

Listed above are the four most common 
woodscrews, and the correct diameter bits 
(in numbers and fractions) for drilling the 
shank and pilot holes. 

For a more detailed list of the correct 
size drill bits for drilling in softwood, 
hardwood, or metal, and a complete listing 
of all 138 different bits between .0135" and 
5”, I recommend Getting the most out of 
your drill press, a Rockwell publication 
available from most Rockwell distributors. 


PILOT HOLE 


SHANK HOLE 


Numbered Drill Nearest 
Size Fractional Drill 
9/64" 
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HARDWARE FOR BLANKET CHEST 


We ordered the hardware for the blanket 
chest from two sources. 

WOODCRAFT SUPPLY CORP.: Solid brass 
table hinges (2), 2" x 3", Order No. 
16R12-PH, $7.00 per pair, ppd. Full mor- 
tise chest lock (1), 45mm depth, No. 
13J52-X1, $8.95 ppd. Friction support (1), 
10", No. 18L41-XL, $23.75 ppd. 

WOODWORKERS’ STORE: Antique brass 
drawer pulls (3) 2%”, No. E1106, $4.95 
each. Antique brass escutcheon (1), No. 
E1105, $2.85. 

CEDAR STRIPS: If your hardwood dealer 
doesn't stock aromatic cedar, check at the 
local lumber yard, home improvement 
center or hardware store for boxed sets of 
cedar paneling used to line closets. 


LEIGH DOVETAIL JIG 


The Leigh dovetail jig and the necessary 
accessories are available from both Wood- 
eraft Supply Corp. and Garrett Wade, but 
there are some differences in prices. 

WOODCRAFT: 12" model, Order No. 
03P63-TY, $143.50 ppd; 24" model, Order 
No. 25H25-TY, $249.95 ppd. The Y?" 14° 
carbide tipped dovetail bit is Order No. 
06R32-LT, $18.50 ppd. The 31" 14° carbide 
tipped dovetail bit is Order No. 03P74-TY, 
$49.50 ppd. 

GARRETT WADE: 12" model, Order No. 
14K03.01 Professional Dovetail Jig, 
$149.50. 24" model, Order No. 14K03.03, 
$275.00. Four carbide tipped bits are 
available: %” straight bit, Order No. 
69К21.08, $18.90; 216” straight bit, Order 
No. 69K21.06, $16.70; v?" dovetail bit, 
Order No. 69K25.02, $23.10; and %4” dove- 
tail bit, Order No. 69K25.03, $40.60. 


CUTTING BOARDS 


For the cutting boards, we used Wilhold 
Marine Grade Plastic Resin glue. (It comes 
asa powderthat's mixed with water.) from 
Wooderaft Supply. Order No. 04C21-GQ, 1 
lb., $6.75 ppd. 

Also available from Woodcraft is Mar- 
tens Wood Preservative, an oil (Prorex 39) 
and wax (Paragon 128/30) combination 
which both Martens and Woodcraft say 
meets “FDA (Food and Drug Administra- 
tion) requirements as a food additive, but 
not intended for internal use.” A one pint 
bottle (No. 11822-QV) costs $5.95 ppd. 


CARVING PATTERN 


If you would like a full-size pattern for the 
vine and leaf design on the quilt rack, write 
to us and ask for Carving Pattern No. 32. 
There’s no charge for the pattern, but 
please allow four to six weeks for delivery. 


CARVING TOOLS 


There are a number of sources for the 
carving tools we used to incise the design 
in the quilt rack. 

For this particular carving, we'd rec- 
ommend a "starter set" sold by the Wood 
Carvers Supply Company. This set in- 
cludes a skew chisel, four gouges, and a 
“V” tool — all of which are the right size for 
the carving we made. The order number is 
545003, 159 Mini Carving Set, $16.80. 


CARVING BOOKS 


If you'd like more information on carving, 
we have found three books particularly 
helpful (all three books are available from 
Wood Carvers Supply Company). They 
are: 

Woodcarving Techniques & Projects, 
James B. Johnstone, No. 500002, $4.95. 

Manual of Traditional Wood Carving, 
edited by Paul N. Hasluck, No. 865020, 
$7.95. 

All of us at Woodsmith found The Book 
of Wood Carving: Technique, designs and 
projects, Charles Sayers, No. 865017, 
$3.50, extremely helpful. It has clear in- 
structions and a collection of nice designs. 
Originally published in 1942, it remains 
one of the best introductory books on the 
techniques of incised carving we've seen. 


TUNG OIL FINISHES 


The four tung oil finishes mentioned in the 
interview with Frank Welles (sealer, low 
lustre, medium lustre, and high lustre) are 
available from two sources: Garrett Wade 
catalog, and direct from Sutherland 
Welles. 

However, if you order from Garrett 
Wade, two of the “lustres” are labeled 
differently than mentioned in the article. 
(Sutherland Welles is redesigning its prod- 
uct labels, and Garrett Wade is still using 
the earlier versions.) 

In the Garrett Wade catalog, medium 
lustre is listed as High Lustre (35% poly- 
merized tung oil), and the high lustre is 
listed as Polymerized Tung Oil (50%). 

Ifyou order from Garrett Wade, use the 
following order numbers: Sealer, No. 
99К01.01, $13.15/qt; Low Lustre, No. 
99R02.01, $14.45/qt; High Lustre (same as 
new label Medium Lustre), No. 99R03.01, 
$15.75/qt; and Polymerized Tung Oil 
(same as new label High Lustre), No. 
99R04.01, $18.40/qt. 

You can order all four “lustres” directly 
from Sutherland Welles. (A catalog de- 
scribing the full line of products is also 
available.) Sealer, No. 020, $10.50/qt; Low 
Lustre, No. 040, $11.55/qt; Medium Lus- 


tre, No. 042, $12.60/qt; and High Lustre, 
No. 048, $14.70/qt. 


CATALOG ADDRESSES 


THE WOODCARVERS' STORE, 21801 In- 
dustrial Boulevard, Rogers, MN 55374; 
612-428-4101. 

WOODCRAFT SUPPLY CORP., 41 Atlantic 
Avenue, P.O. Box 4000, Woburn, MA 
01888; 1-800-225-1153 (MA residents call 
617-935-9278). 

GARRETT WADE, 161 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10013; 
1-800-221-2942 (NY, AK, and HI call 
212-807-1757). 

WOOD CARVERS' SUPPLY COMPANY, 3056 
Excelsior Boulevard, Minneapolis, MN 
55416; 612-927-7491. 

SUTHERLAND WELLES, LTD., 403 Weaver 
Street, Carrboro, NC 27510; 919-967-1972. 


WOODWORKING CLUBS 


Our list of woodworking clubs continues to 
grow. Here are the latest additions. 

WOODCRAFTERS UNLIMITED is the name 
of a new club formed in the Princeton, 
Illinois area. Scott Wallis, one of the foun- 
ders of the club, reports that there were 
more than forty persons in attendance at 
the group’s first meeting. 

For more information contact Scott 
Wallis, P.O. Box 391, Princeton, IL 61356. 

NORTHSHORE WOODWORKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. This club is located in Huntington, 
New York. Robert Wessmiller, President, 
says they are adding new members every 
week. 

For more information about this club, 
contact Bob Wessmiller, #3 Chapin Place, 
Huntington, New York 11743 (Tel. 
516-427-5057). 

WOODWORKERS CLUB OF METRO AT- 
LANTA. This club was started in January 
and has 26 charter members. The club 
meets at the Shopsmith center in College 
Park, GA. If you’re interested in joining, 
write to Bob Haupt, President, c/o Shop- 
smith Home Workshop Center, 5453 Riv- 
erdale Road, College Park, GA 30337. Or 
call 404-997-9501 and talk to Jay Hilgeford 
or Joe Zwiesler — two club members who 
work at the store. 

ST. LOUIS WOODWORKERS’ GUILD. In 
Woodsmith No. 30 we mentioned that 
woodworkers in St. Louis were trying to 
form a club. This time, we're pleased to 
announce that the first meeting of the St. 
Louis Woodworkers’ Guild is scheduled for 
mid-May. For more information, contact 
John Hopkins, membership chairman, 
314-521-3090; or Bruce Denslow, The 
Wood & Shop, 5605 North Lindbergh, 
Hazelwood, MO 63402; 314-731-2761. 
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m Colonial Trestle Table With 
Center Stretcher Joined To 
Legs with Wedged Mortise 
And Tenon 

= Double-Duty Table, One 
Design Serves As a Coffee 
Table Or An End Table 

а One-Evening Projects: Tie 
Rack, Cutting Board 

© Shop Projects: Finger 
Clamps, Drill Press Guides 


= Contemporary Dining 
Room Chairs With Padded 
Seat And Back 

m Woven Veneer Lamp 

з Shaker Peg Coat Rack 

и Step By Step To Cutting 
Raised Panels 

a Joinery: Mitered Half-Lap 
With Groove For Panel 

Joinery: Box Joint 

в Tissue Box Cover 


я Redwood Garden Bench 
With Serving Tray and 
Plant Box 

= Canvas And Redwood 
Deck Chair And Camp 
Stool 

я Redwood Plant Tub 

m Cedar Plant Pillars 

Scrap Wood Project: Hang- 

ing Planter 

а Modular Deck System 


я Roll-Top Bread Box: The 
Original Version 

я Tool Storage For Drill Bits 

в Router Case For Storing 
Router And Bits 

я Shop Stool With Angled 
Legs 

з Techniques: Three Jigs For 
Drilling Holes At An Angle 

я Shop Storage Box 

в Scrap Wood Tool Holder 


в Router Table: A Full-Sized 
Table That Converts А 
Router Into A Shaper 

я Wooden Toys: Train And 
Race Car Made From 
Laminated Plywood 

в How To Draw An Elipse 

Oval Picture Frame 

я Wedge Clamps: Bar 
Clamps Made From 2x4s 

в Adjustable Taper Jig 


з Music Box With 18-Note 
Musical Movement 

® Colonial Cookbook Shelf 

m Cherry Candle Sconce 

я Six-Drawer Pine Spice Вох 

в Technique: Resawing. Two 
Jigs For Resawing On A 
Table Saw Or А Band Saw 

в Joinery: Locked Rabbet 

= Wooden Christmas Orna- 
ments And Patterns 


в Book Case With Magazine 
Display Shelf 

в Ali-Wood File Cabinet 

в Book Rack With Sliding 
Stop 

в All-Wood Looseleaf Binder 

m Octagonal Waste Basket 

= Methods For Using A 
Router Table 

m Joinery: How To Cut A 
Mitered Spline Joint 


= The Basics Of Mortise And 
Тепоп Joinery 

и How To Cut A Slot Mortise 
On A Drill Press 

а How To Cut A Tenon 

a Haunched Mortise And 
Tenon With A Groove 

а Colonial Wall Cabinet With 
Raised Panel 

= Contemporary Frame And 
Panel Cabinet 


® Display Case With Glass 
Door 

а Sweater Chest With Solid 
Wood Hinges and Clasp 

в Colonial Lap Desk 

в Jewelry Box 

я Adjustable Light Fixture 
With Bracket Hinges 

в Joinery: Dovetail Tongue 
And Groove, Parallel 
Spline, Locked Miter 


= Laminated Frame For A 
Desk Clock 

в Vanity Mirror 

m Gift Projects; Coin Tray, 
Wooden Belt Buckle, Knife 
Holder, Letter Opener 

в Recipe Box With Card 

isplay 

в Joinery: Rabbet/Dado Joint 

и Techniques For Gluing-Up 
Laminations 


" Shaker Side Table With 
Single Drawer And 
Tapered Legs 

® Shaker Candle Stand With 
Spider Legs 

a Shaker-Style Drop-Leaf 
Dining Table 

я How To Cut A Drop-Leaf 
Edge And Mount Hinges 

m Mathematics of Cutting A 
Tapered Table Leg 


a Slant-top Writing Desk 
With Pigeon Hole Section 

з Octagonal Wall Clock 

# Round Mirror Frame Cut. 
From A Hexagonal Frame 

и Joinery: Twin Tenons Cut 
By Hand 

в Horizontal Boring Jig 

в Mathematics Of Miters 

в Adjustable Miter Jig 

® Technique: Cutting A Cove 
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* Contemporary Hutch/ 
Cabinet With Six-Pane 
Glass Doors On The Hutch 

я Joinery Technique For 
Glazed Doors: Cutting The 
Muntins And Stops 

а Joinery: Staggered Shoul- 
der Mortise And Tenon 
With Rabbet For Glass 

и Routed Jewelry Box 

я Roll-Around Shop Cart 


в Pembroke Table: A Classic, 
Table With Oval Top And 
Drop Leaves 

я Butler's Tray Table With 
Fold-Up Leaves 

m Scrap-Wood Canister 

я How To Sharpen And Use 
A Scraper Blade 

а Finishing: How To Get A 
Hand-Rubbed Satin Sheen 

я Drawing An Elipse To Size 


а Contemporary Oak Chairs 
Built With Wedged Mortise 
And Tenon Joints 

а Contemporary Oak Table 

я Joinery: Step By Step To A 
Wedged Mortise & Tenon 

и End-Grain Box Top 

m Shop Storage: A Case With 
Small Storage Drawers 

® Technique: How To Build A 
Table Top 


а Folding T-V. Tray Tables 

в Contemporary Blanket 
Chest 

а Joinery: Mitered Mortise 
And Tenon Joint 

а Jig For Cutting Open Mor- 
tises On A Radial Saw 

я Octagonal Redwood 
Р 


Taper/Bevel Cut 
Rip Bevel Cut 


® Stereo Cabinet With Tam- 
bour Sliding’ Doors 

в Roll-Top Wall Cabinet 

m Technique: Step By Step 
То Making А Tambour 

= Solid-Pine Six-Drawer 
Chest With Box-Joint 
Drawers 


Box Joint 
а Slide-Top Box Built With 
Finger Joints 


а Colonial Dry Sink With 
Raised Panel Doors 

m Wall-Hung China Hutch To 
Match The Dry Sink 

m Colonial Bed-Side Stand 

в Joinery: Haunched Mortise 
And Tenon Joint For 
Raised Panel Doors 

" Building Drawers With A 
Rabbet/Groove Joint 

я Wooden Drawer Guides 
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в Dovetails: A 
How To Lay Out The Joint 

m Dovetails: The Tools You 
Need To Cut It 

в Dove tep By Step To 
Cutting Dovetails By Hand 

m Three-Drawer Coffee 
Table 

m Technique: How To Build 
Dovetailed Drawers 

9 Shaker Step Stand 


"Step By Step To Sharp- 

ening Chisels 

в The Stones And Wheels 
Used For Sharpening 

в Gate-Leg Buffet Table 

m Bench-Top Router Table 

я Wall Shelf еще With 
Sliding Dove 

в Joinery: Dov tail Tone & 
Groove On A Router Table 

= Bread Board 


в Schoolhouse Clock 

rio Cabinet With Glass 
Doors and Side Panels 

и Round-Arch Wall Mirror 
To Match Curio Cabinet 

в Bow! Turning: The Tools 
And Techniques 

а Step By Step To Turning A 
Wooden Fruit Bow! 

fiter And Spline 


m Modular Storage System: 
Interchangeable Doors, 
Drawers 

в European-Style Cabinet 
Featuring Glass Doo! 

“Step By Step To Cutting 
Lap Doyetails By Hand 

m Machine-Cut Dovetail: 
How To Cut Lap Dovetails 
With A Router 

a Dovetail Lamp Base 


= Contemporary Trestle 
Table: A Clean-Lined Ver- 


в Plans For A Trestle Bench 
To Match The Table 
в Microwave/Serving Cart 
a Step By Step To Turning 
sic Goblets 


я Chair-Side Walnut Cabinet 
With Four-Panel Doors 

= Mantel Clock With A 
“Moving Moon” Dial 

и Jewelry Case 

m Vanity Mirror With Swivel 
Mirror and Drawer Base 

в Mortise and Tenon Joinery: 
Molded Edge and Open 

panese Water Stones and 
Diamond Stones 
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m Tambour Video Cabinet 
For T.V. And Video 
Equipment 

m Technique: How To Build A 
Tambour (Roll Top) 

m Oak Coffee Table 

в Shop Storage Cabinet 

m Turned Canister Set 

2 Turned Bowl With Lid 

m Joinery: Step By Step To 
Stave Construction 


® Adjustable Height Trestle 
Desk with Tilting Top 

m Two-Drawer Caddy: A 
Roll-Around Storage Unit 

= In/Out Box Using Dovetail 
Key Joinery 

m Drawer Construction’ With 
Dovetail Tongue and 
Groove 

# Tools of the Trade: A Buy- 
ing Guide To Routers 


m Walnut Curio Cabinet: Two 
Units With Glass Doors 

в Small Wall-Hung Display 
Case With Glass Door 

m Antique Wall Mirror 

w Joinery: Mortise and 
Tenon 

a The Step-By-Step Basics 
Of Building a Frame 

я Tools of the Trade: Bits 
Used For Mortising 


в Patio Furniture: Matching 
Picnic Table, Lawn Chair, 
and Outdoor Bench. 

m Outdoor Fini: : How to 
Choose and Use for Best 
Results 

m Joinery: Two Methods for 
Cutting Half Laps 

а Tools of the Trade: A Com- 
plete Review of Carbide- 
‘Tipped Saw Blades 


" Nestled Tables: 3 Tables 
That Slide Together 

m Music Box with Inlaid Top. 

m Marquetry Techniques: 
Router Method for Inlays 

= Pin Router Гог Wood- 
smith's Router Table 

в Pin Router Projects: Snack 
Tray and Divided Box 

в Keeping Carbide Saw 
Blades Sharp 


Three Drawer Frame & 
Panel File Cabinet for Big 
Organizers 

в Toy Chest with a Sliding 
Top and Two Drawers for 
Little Organizers 

в Barrister's Bookcase with 
GI Doors for Book 
Organizers 

в Joine 
Frame: 


Stub Tenon 
& Plywood Panels 


= Round Dining Table With 
An Expansion Leaf 

в Cheval Mirror That Pivots 
On A Two-Post Stand 

в Round Clock 

а Special Report on Oil 
Finishes: What They Are 
And How to Use Them 

в Joinery: Miter And Spline 

в Router Jig For Cutting 
Centered Grooves 


